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The Elrod Lead, Slug, 
Rule and Base Caster 


The Elrod 


Helps Increase Strip Material Production 


An Elrod installation in your plant will end the annoyance 
of an uncertain strip material supply, for with the Elrod on 
the job the production of strip material may be planned like 
any other operation. Knowing the daily or weekly require- 
ments of your composing room, it affords real satisfaction to 
be assured that Elrod equipment will meet them without dif- 
ficulty, and that an abundance of material will be available 
for your compositors when needed. 





The illustration shows the wide range of Elrod high-quality 
material—1-point to 36-points in thickness from one single 
machine. The Elrod has proved its dependability under ex- 
acting printing standards, and it is significant that so many 
outstanding commercial and publication plants are depend- 
ing upon the Elrod for their entire strip material supply. 


Ludlow Typograph Company . «+ 2032 ciybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Published monthly by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Ommpecation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. Subscription, $4.00 a year in givanee: single orn. 40 cents. 

(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a_year; gine copy, 4 ts—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. P. O. Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $10.00 a year; three years, $20.00. 

Entered as second-class matter, June 5, =. at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Additional second-class entry at Tafavette. tediene. under 
jlate of April 30, 1948. Copyrighted, 1949, Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation. 
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HELP BUILD SALES 





V V HETHER YOU are selling power plants, appliances or almost 
any other product, printed selling aids can help clinch the first 
sale, and make repeat sales more certain. For fifty years, 
producers and users of printing have looked to Oxford Papers 
for extra help in making catalogues, brochures, direct mail, in- 
struction manuals and other items more profitable. 

This confidence in Oxford Papers comes from our specializ- 
ing in fine papers for offset, lithography, letterpress and roto- 
gravure printing. The result is a range of coated and uncoated 
grades that assures the right paper to give your printing greater 
effectiveness. 


Your Oxford Paper Merchant 
is a Good Man to Know 


Surest way to learn the full scope of Oxford service is 
a your Oxford Paper Merchant. His practical 
knowledge of paper can help you get extra value from 
your investment in printing. Get in touch with him 
today for your copy of the helpful Oxford Paper 
Selector Chart, or write direct to us. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
MILLS AT RUMFORD, MAINE AND WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 








Nation-wide Service 
Through Oxford Paper Merchants 


.W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 

.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 

eae .The Mudge Paper Co. 
- Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Augusta, Maine . 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Boise, Idaho .Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Boston, Mass. .Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
Buffalo, N. Y. .Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. .Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 


.Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bradner, Smith & Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
-The Johnston Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 

- The Cleveland Paper Co. 
.Scioto’Paper Co. 
.Cincinnati Cordage Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
-Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
.Chope Stevens Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
-MacCollum Paper Co. 
.Jacksonville Paper Co. 

. Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
. Bermingham & Prosser Co, 
-Louisville Paper Co. 

. Western Newspaper Union 
: .Roach Paper Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-Louisville Paper Co. 
.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

.C. H. Robinson Co. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, III. 


Cincinnati, Ohio . 


Cleveland, Ohio . 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio . 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fresno, Calif. . 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
Knoxville, Tenn. . 
Lincoln, Neb. . 
Little Rock, Ark. . 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va... 
Manchester, N. H. 
Memphis, Tenn. -Louisville Paper Co. 
Miami, Fla. ops . Everglades Paper Co, 
Milwaukee, Wis. . . .Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 
. Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
-Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
. «Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
. Western Paper Co. 
os ‘+. « » Atlantic Paper Co, 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-General Paper Corp. 
.C. H. Robinson Co. 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
.Cauthorne Paper Co, 
.Genesee Valley Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc, 
-Inter-City Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
. Western Newspaper Union 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
. Western Newspaper Union 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 
Mill Brand Papers, Inc. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-Tampa Paper Co. 
. .Paper Merchants, Inc. 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
- The Mudge Paper Co. 


. . . C.A, Esty Paper Co. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 
Nashville, Tenn. . 
Newark, N. J. 

New Haven, Conn. 


New York, N. Y.. . 


Oakland, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Maine 
Portland, Ore. . 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. . 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Paul, Minn. . 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utah . 
San Diego, Calif. . 
San Francisco, Calif. . 
San Jose, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. ; 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Spokane, Wash. . . 
Springfield, Mass. . 


Stockton, Calif. . . . 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Tampa, Fla. 

Toledo, Ohio 

Tucson, Ariz, . . . 
Washington, D.C. . 


Worcester, Mass. 
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Take the WORK out of paperwork 


--- Standardize on 
Eastern’s Fine Business Papers 






If you want to save time and trouble in purchasing business papers 
... bond, mimeo, duplicating, ledger . . . say “Eastern’s papers” 
when you buy. Here you'll find a well-rounded line of papers . . . 
with the weights, the colors, the prices . . . to suit practically every 
business need. And each has the printability, the uniformity, the qual- 
éty that ensure complete satisfaction . . . eliminate waste and spoilage. 










Need a crisp, crackling sheet for letterheads? A smooth-running, 
easy-printing mimeo or duplicating paper? Or easy-on-the-eyes 
ledgers or cover stocks? In every case there’s an Eastern paper to 
answer your problem. 









You always ensure quality paperwork when you standardize on 
Eastern’s papers . . . yet eliminate the confusion of buying from many 
sources, testing, stocking and promoting many brands. You have 
one dependable line for all your business paper needs. 









Eastern Corporation 


BANGOR, MAINE 
Makers of Atlantic Bond and other Fine Business Papers 
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PINE ca vacawsbeusesanunpeuee Lott-Merlin, Inc. 
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Chattanooga, Tenn................ . Sloan Paper Co. 
sina ..Carpenter Paper Company 
Chicago} sae ....La Salle Paper Company 
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Eastern Corporation............. Export Department 
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General Offices—Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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e The Hoover Company is one of the many out- 
standing concerns who have switched an important 
part of their printing to Consolidated Enamel 
Paper at savings of 15 to 25% and more below the 
cost of old-fashioned, premium-priced enamels. 

In November issues of Fortune, Business Week, 
Advertising Age, Tide, Advertising Agency, and Print- 
ers’ Ink magazines, the story of Hoover’s switch, 
told in dramatic full-page ads, is a powerful sales 
message that will demand the attention of thou- 
sands of cost-conscious executives, buyers, and 
others who influence the purchase of printed material. 

It tells, forcefully and honestly, the truth about 
enamel papermaking—that Consolidated Enamels 
cost less per pound because Consolidated’s modern 
manufacturing process eliminates many costly op- 


and switched to lower cost, high fulddy 
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erations still in use by other papermakers. The 
Consolidated process produces a sheet of highest 
quality, fully coated on both sides, in a single high- 
speed operation—a previously unheard-of accom- 
plishment in the paper industry. 

If you are not yet using Consolidated Enamel 
Papers and recommending them to your customers 
and prospects, you are missing the competitive 
advantage of a lifetime. For finest half-tone, full- 
color or any work requiring top-flight enamel pa- 
pers, your estimate figured on Consolidated Enam- 
els is dollars less, the finished job is tops in quality. 

Get the full facts from your paper merchant now, 
compare sheet for sheet. Then put the 15 to 25% 
lower cost of Consolidated Enamel Papers to work 
helping you get the orders. © C. W. P. & P. Co, 


Kbnedolddlecl ENAMEL PAPERS 


PRODUCTION GLOSS 
CONSOLIDATED WATER 


Main Offices: Wi in Rapids, Wi 





MODERN GLOSS 
POWER & PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Consoweld—a decorative axd industrial laminate 


FLASH GLOSS 


Sales Offices: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
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‘ ... year in and year out Miller presses are de- duce quality printing at top production speeds. 
livering profitable printing production to more Write for information today. 

and more satisfied users. 

i The plants that will continue to make a profit 
during the competitive years ahead are those that 
prepare now by installing fast, compact, modern 
equipment—Miller Automatics—that can pro- 
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Miller Printing Machinery Co » Pittsburgh, Pea. 
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CHALLENGE 


NEW 36% incu DIAMOND 


HYDRAULIC CLAMP 


pre conas chutes POWER PAPER CUTTER 


This is the famous Diamond Power Paper Cutter with a 
Hydraulic Clamp which makes it possible to reduce cutting 
time 40% as compared with the hand clamp model. 


CHALLENGE 


CHALLENGE 


This new cutter retains all the famous Diamond features 
plus the following: 
Eliminates hand clamping. Operator has both hands 
free to handle stock, back-gage wheel, and 
starting levers. 
Foot treadle gives positive clamp control at all 
stages of the cutting cycle. Clamp can be held at 
any position as a finder. 
Built-in hydraulic unit made by Vickers. 
Challenge Table Light & Tape Magnifier and 
two knives included as standard equipment. 
be nthe Moderate price. Get full details 

today! 


CHALLENGE 


CHALLENGE 


CHALLENGE 


638 


CHALLENGE 


CHALLENGE 
THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


OFFICE ano FACTORIES: GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
Over 50 Years in Service of the Graphic Arts 
CHALLENGE DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Right Yesterday! 


Pony Express—a marvel, still. 
From St. Joseph, Mo., to Sacramento, 
Cal., daring riders covered 

1960 miles in just 10 days, 


Correct Today! 


Modern airliners 

span the continent in hours, 
not weeks—speeding mail at a 
fraction of the cost. 


You need no longer slow down your message to speed up your mail! 


Today, your correspondence can have 
all of air mail’s speed without the 
handicap of flimsy letterheads and en- 
velopes. Today, your air mail letters can 
have the freshness and appeal that only 
a tag content paper of Correct Bond 
quality can provide, and without a post- 


PRINTERS! This ad is building rag content 
sales right now in your customers’ favorite 
publications. It’s an idea worth promoting! 


WHEREVER THE 


age premium. A Correct Bond enve- 
lope, and 4 sheets of 20-lb. Correct 
Bond (or 3 sheets of 24-lb. stock) 
require only the minimum air mail rate 
—6 cents! ... Let us send you our col- 
ored air mail map of the United States, 
showing every city served directly by 


OVTCC. 
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Rag Content 


air mail. It will not only help you use 
air mail more effectively, but will help 
you specify letterheads, too. Printed on 
Correct Bond, it demonstrates every 
distinguished characteristic that this 
fine rag content bond will add to your 
letterhead. Simply send the coupon. 


PRINTED WORD MUST TRULY REPRESENT YOU 


Vd endl 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN NINE COLORS AND ENVELOPES TO MATCH 


Howard Paper Mills, Inc. AETNA PAPER CO. DIVISION, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me your large air mail map of the United States. I understand that this 
involves no obligation of any sort. 








ADDRESS. 








CITY 








ZONE STATE peal 
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>If you are seeking a fresh, new ap- 
pearance for your work, several of 
these new Linotype faces will fill 
your needs. There are new additions 
to the ELEctrA, CALEDONIA, TIMES 
RomMaAN and Spartan families. And 
two new smart-looking condensed 





Many of the above faces are shown 
in the new Linotype SUPPLEMENT. 
Write if you do not have your copy. 


LINOTYPE 


Linotype Franklin Gothic Extra Conde 


gothics to meet a wide variety of ap- 
plications in text and display use in 
commercial work. 

All faces are in stock for prompt 
delivery. Ask your Linotype repre- 
sentative for further details, or write 
for specimen sheets to: 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 


nsed, Spartan Black Condensed and Indicated Faces 
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FREE ADVERTISING SERVICE 


for you from Hammermill 


\s there 


mermill Pap 


ers which will Need Advertising Help? 





Then mail the coupon below for a 
proof sheet of business-building one 
and two (12 em) column ads you can 
get free of charge from Hammermill. 


For newspaper, blotter, 
envelope enclosure use 


Ads in Hammermill’s FREE service 
are supplied in a choice of three forms: 





mats, wood-mounted plastic plates, 








or grooved plates for patent base. 











such a mess of confusi 








Some of these ads feature helpful 
Hammermill idea-books, copies of 
which we will also supply you free for 
your customers. No obligation. 





AMMERMILL 


M 
| or pirect TO F 











mermill Paper Co., 1601 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 


| Please send me—FREE—proof sheet of ads offered in | 





i Hammermill’s Free Advertising Service. | 
| Name. | 
2 | Position 





(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) IP-NO 


Sin sec Rasidanicdiaaidancalahstceaincaceamall 
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THE FINEST ENAMEL MADE 


Champion Satin Proof Enamel is the finest printing enamel you can 
buy .. . the finest printing enamel made. Closely formed raw stock, 
fine coating material, velvety smooth finish and careful manufacturing 
combine in this paper to make a coated surface ideally suited to 
faithful reproduction of fine detail and brilliance in halftones. For 
superlative results in your fine printed matter, specify Satin Proof. 
The Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Mills at Hamilton, Ohio; Canton, North Carolina and Houston, Texas. 
District sales offices: New York e Chicago e Philadelphia 
Detroit e St. Lovis « Cincinnati e Atlanta e Dallas e San Francisco 


WHATEVER YOUR PAPER PROBLEM ... 
9 & 
Ys a Challenge to Champion 


BUY AND SPECIFY ENAMEL PAPERS BY NAME—NOT BY NUMBER 


HINGEFOLD ENAMEL SATIN REFOLD ENAMEL HAMILTON ENAMEL 


The folding qualities of Hingefold, plus superb The standard by which other No. 2 enamel No No. 3 enamel stock can compare with the 
printability, make it unmistakably the finest papers are judged, Satin Refold is an enamel appearance and utility of Hamilton. An excel- 
folding enamel available. Making orders only. of unusual strength and receptivity to ink. lent economy sheet for the average printing job. 
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"OF COURSE I'M NOT PULLING MY OWN WEIGHT’ 


“I’m a tired old horse and it’s much easier to steal a free ride on 
this nice new truck.”’ 


Old printing presses, like the old horse in the picture, cannot pull 
their own weight in competition with modern equipment. All too 
often these old machines are taking a “‘free ride” at the expense of 
production and profits. 


j Today’s Miehle presses are designed to meet the need for increased 
production; to eliminate the back breaking part of press operation 
and at the same time turn out a printed job of the highest quality 
at lower cost. 


cnet Se a = 


Your Miehle representative has some very interesting cost figures 
on new press production. Write . . . let him show them to you for 
the good of your own business. 





IEMLE PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF SHEET FED PRESSES 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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The Ionotron Static Eliminator® was introduced to 
the printing industry in 1947 —not as a cure-all or 
panacea — but as a practical approach to static prob- 
lems which had proved effective on certain types of 
presses and related equipment. 


The Ionotron removes static charges by the ioniza- 
tion effect of alpha rays. These rays are emitted from 
a strip of foil containing a radioactive material. This 
source is commonly a carefully controlled (and highly 
diluted) amount of radium. It is the only long-lived 
emitter of alpha rays that is commercially available. 


The Ionotron is one of the growing group of com- 
mercial applications of so-called “atomic energy.” As 
such, it has been subject to a great deal of rumor. 


United States Radium Corporation has had more 
than 30 years’ experience in the industrial usage of 
radium-containing materials and products. In this 
work, we have been associated with many leading 
industrial companies, scientific laboratories, and the 
military services. It is on the basis of this background 
that we make the following frank answers to your 
questions about the Ionotron. 
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HOW Successful Is THE IONOTRON? 


Approximately 100 Ionotron installations on printing 
presses and related equipment are now in operation. 
They range from single-color flat bed presses such as 
the Miehle to high-speed multi-color rotogravure 
presses such as the Hoe. 


The Ionotron Static Eliminator cannot be success- 
fully applied to ALL presses where static problems 
exist, because mechanical design of the presses may 


How Safe ts 


Like a flame, an electric circuit, or a fast-moving press 
roll, the active source of the Ionotron could be so mis- 
applied that a potential hazard would result. We do 
not wish to cloak this fact nor to ignore the concern 
that you or your operators may feel about the radio- 
active source in the pressroom. 


Accurate test instruments are at hand to prove that 
the installations are well within the conservative safety 
limits established by health authorities and other 
experts in the field. 


HOW MUCH DO 


Average installations of Ionotrons on a standard flat- 
bed press such as the Miehle range from $350 to $600. 
On multi-color rotogravure presses, a complete static- 
elimination installation may involve as many as 12 
separate bars and cost some $1500. Figured in rela- 
tion to the extra capacity obtained from the press in 


not permit effective placement or adequate shielding 
of the ionizing bars. 


In most cases, information available at U. S. Radium 
Corporation will permit us to advise, in advance, 
whether your particular presses can be successfully 
equipped. In some cases, only a trial installation can 
settle this point. We are prepared to work with you 
on such experimental installations. 


THE IONOTRON ? 


When the Ionotron in its shielded housing is prop- 
erly installed and maintained in accordance with 
simple instructions furnished you, presses may be op- 
erated without hazard. On such installations, an ade- 
quate factor of safety protects even those operators 
who may depart from normal positions and procedures 
on the job. We will not recommend or furnish Iono- 
trons for installations when press construction will not 
permit effective shielding or if operating procedures 
will not permit compliance with instructions. 


IONOTRONS Cost? 


reduced spoilage and improved presswork, Ionotrons 
have proved able to justify the investment time after 
time. With the Ionotron, first cost is the only cost — the 
effectiveness of the unit will exceed the life of any 
press by many years, and it can generally be adapted 
and reused on replacement presses. 


HOW CAN I Find Out WHAT IONOTRONS WILL DO FOR ME? 





Along with factual information on the Ionotron, U. S. 
Radium has a simple questionnaire form ready to send 
you. Filled out and returned to us, it very likely will 


permit us to tell if your static problem can be solved 
in this way, and whether the Ionotron can pay its way 
in a safe and successful installation in your pressroom. 


JUST MAIL THIS COUPON! 





*Dept. W-3, U. S. Radium Corp., 535 Pearl Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of the illustrated bulletin, “lonotron Static 
Eliminator Applied to Printing Presses.’ Also include detailed questionnaire 
concerning specific static problems. 


Name. 





Company. 





Address 





City. 


Zone. 





*If your company is located in Canada or the British Commonwealth, please send 
coupon to Eldorado Mining & Refining (1944), Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
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WE MANUFACTURE 


Rocket Rotogravure Presses, 
Laminating Machines 

and specialized equipment 
for the Converter. 


WE SUPERVISE INSTALLATION 


of complete Rotogravure 
Printing and Converting Plants. 


We also manufacture ROTOGRAVURE BASE PRINTING CYLINDERS 
of all lengths and diameters for all makes of presses. 


INTA-ROTO MACHINE CO., INC. 
BYRD AIRPORT, RICHMOND, VA. 


ROCKET 


ROTOGRAVURE PRESSES 
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NORTHWEST 
PEDIGREED Citys make good piniing belle 


PAPERS THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY © CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 








5309 


NORTHWEST POST CARD 


Phrin ling Papers 


NORTHWEST BOND 


NORTHWEST LEDGER 
NORTHWEST MIMEO BOND 
NORTHWEST OFFSET 
NORTHWEST INDEX BRISTOL 


KLO-KAY BOOK 
KLO-KAY LABEL 
MOUNTIE LABEL 
MOUNTIE BOOK 
MOUNTIE OFFSET 
MOUNTIE TEXT 
CARLTON BOND 
CARLTON LEDGER 
CARLTON MIMEOGRAPH 





CARLTON DUPLICATOR PAPER COMPAN Y¥ 


NORTH STAR WRITING 


CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


POSTER 
Sales C Yftces 
NORTEX WHITE 
NORTEX BUFF 
Cn velop eS afr a7) NORTEX GRAY 
MOUNTIE 
CARLTON 
PAPETERIES 
DRAWING 
ADDING MACHINE 
Con verling Paprers REGISTER 
LINING 
GUMMING 
COATING RAW STOCK 
CUP PAPER 


CHICAGO 6 


20 N. WACKER DRIVE 


MINNEAPOLIS 2 
FOSHAY TOWER 


ST. LOUIS 3 
SHELL BUILDING 


NORTHWEST PEDIGREED PAPERS ALWAYS MAKE GOOD PRINTING BETTER 


Printed in U.S.A. 











They're HERE-- They're DIFFERENT 
ROCKET | 


DEVELOPED BY IDEAL 


NOW AVAILABLE AMAZING NEW ROLLERS 


Bring Synthetic Rubber within price 
range of every job printer 


Genuine synthetic rubber rollers—different from any 
rollers ever made! Exhaustive field tests have proved 
their superiority and economy. 


ROCKETS were developed especially for smaller shops 
needing their ink-proof, cool-operating advantages 
without the usual high cost of synthetic rollers. Use them 
on your jobbers and small high speed presses. 


Production speeds and high-quality work produced with 
Rockets will amaze you. 


READY TO RUN—DAY OR NIGHT, SUMMER OR 
WINTER! Will not melt or change shape. Require no 
resetting! Use with linseed, heat-set or moisture-set inks. 











Can take rough handling. 


Be the first to equip with 
ROCKET Rollers. Use the 
handy order form below to 
speed these ROCKETS into 
your pressroom. 


(Our usual money-back guar- 
\. antee on all Ideal products ap- 
eo plies also to ROCKET rollers.) 


potee RS 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 
2512 West 24th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 
21-24 Thirty Ninth Avenue, Long Island City], New York 


0 Miehle Vertical (plain core*) ROCKETS @ $4.25 each 
a CO) 12x 18 C &P (Gordon) ROCKETS @ $4.00 each 
the 0 12x 18 Craftsman ROCKETS @ $4.25 each 
following O 12x 18 Kluge ROCKETS @ $4.50 each 
ROCKET O 10x 15C &P (Gordon) ROCKETS @ $3.50 each 
valleve O 10x 15 Craftsman ROCKETS @ $3.75 each 

O 10x 15 Kluge ROCKETS @ $4.00 each 

O 8x12C &P (Gordon) ROCKETS @ $2.90 each *Grooved for 


Oilite Boxes 


PRESSWORK 
OUT OF THE RED 


West of Rockies add 30c per roller 
Prices include cores, boxing and transportation. Sorry, no C.O.D.’s 


1 am enclosing my check 1 (add State sales tax) money order (J (add State sales tax) 
or charge to my account. 


Credit References: 


Name 
r'4 Address 
Date. City 
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CUT 
MAKE-READY 
COSTS 


DETROIT 
Special Frente 
TYMPAN 


@ Time-consuming make-ready, a non-productive yet essential operation on every 
printing job, can be reduced to a minimum when you rely on the uniformity of 


Detroit Special-Treated Tympan. 


Specially impregnated, this top sheet remains uniform throughout ...in all normal 
temperatures ... under all atmospheric conditions. Detroit Special-Treated Tympan 
has a smooth and very hard surface capable of resisting all cutting edges in the form. 
It’s ink-repellent...on short runs you can back up immediately without danger of 
spoilage. Tough, too, because its long sturdy fibres are cooked by the Mitscherlich 
process, this tympan is very difficult to tear... eliminates waste when being applied 


to the impression cylinder. 


For a top sheet that withstands repeated impressions ...for assurance of perfect 
printing on each...for minimum make-ready...always specify Detroit Special- 


Treated Tympan. Available in rolls or sized and scored to fit any standard press. 


i! 
R 


Sy 
| | § 


a 4 > o-PAPER- 
Sf E EEE 
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vt VANDERCOOK 
S PROOF PRESSES 


BRCOOK 
nape: SN 
PRE P 6° 518 


guts 


These two hand operated machines are ideal for printers, 
typesetters and publishers where the volume of proofs is not 
sufficient to justify installation of faster power operated 
equipment. The two presses are identical in construction, 
general features and performance. They differ only in size 
—the No. 320G having 20 inches between bearers, while 
the No. 325G has 25 inches. Both will print forms up to 
2414 inches long, and each will handle sheets up to 27 
inches in length. 


No. 325A... 
FOR NEWSPAPER PLANTS 


This model is practically the same as the No. 325G 

of twelve / : pe : excepting that it is specially equipped for news- 

Vandercook \im j \ @ eo te papers. It will prove a full newspaper page in type 

Proof Presses sa \ _.»" high stereotype chase without printing the chase. 
old in the U.S.A. 


y 
by ATF. / Ask your ATF salesman or write the nearest ATF branch 


for further information 


American Type Founders iv saw snc tz 2, to 


Branches in Principal Cities Manufacturers of: Kelly Presses, Little Giant Presses, Chief Offset Presses, Web Offset Presses, 
Gravure Presses, Foundry Type and Process Cameras 


Distributors of: Vandercook Proof Presses, Composing Room, Pressroom and Bindery Equipment 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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in the Yellow wrapper 
with the Blue stripes 


Depend on 
NEKOOSA BOND 


for Faster Runs 


@ Hold press stops down to a minimum—and you'll keep profits 
up at maximum. That’s why pre-tested Nekoosa Bond is such a 
favorite with printers and lithographers. Goes through the presses 
fast and smooth. Seldom curls or wrinkles. And today Nekoosa 
Bond offers a wider choice of colors than ever before. Comes in 
white, blue, buff, pink, ivory, green, canary, goldenrod, gray, 
salmon, russet and cherry. Ask your paper merchant to show you 
samples ! Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wis. 


America does business on 


BYOINI) 


OlNGE 


MADE IN U.S.A. 
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BASIC MACHINES 


_ 7% 





PATI curistENSEN CONTINUOUS STREAM 
FEEDER—F or flat-bed, rotary and offset presses 
and varnishing machines where high speed is 
essential. 


DEXTER CONTINUOUS RELOADING CARDBOARD FEEDER 
—Feeds cardboard up to 40 point thickness to any 
make flat-bed printing press, also to flat-bed cut- 
ting and creasing presses, in sheet sizes up to 
maximum capacity of press. 


CHRISTENSEN PILE SUCTION STREAM FEEDER—For 
flat-bed, rotary and offset presses and varnishing 
machines. 


DEXTER CONTINUOUS RELOADING SHEET METAL 
FEEDER— Feeding sheets 38 to 24 gauge, in stand- 
ard sizes 14 x 18” to 36 x 44”—at speeds of up to 
80 per minute—and available also on special order 
to handle larger sheets, this Dexter Machine 
provides operation uninterrupted by stops for 
reloading. 


GeV cLevELAND FOLDING MACHINES 
—For circulars, greeting cards, booklets, singly 
or in gangs — catalogs, publications, etc. Seven 
models, covering every bindery requirement and 
handling sheets from 3 x 4” to 42 x 62”. 


DEXTER JOBBING FOLDERS, DOUBLE SIXTEEN AND 
QUADRUPLE SIXTEEN FOLDERS—F or job work and 
book folding in sheets from 12 x 15” to 44 x 58”. 


used by Printers, Lithographers, 
Binders... for 


PES Veen kes BRACKETT SAFETY TRIMMER—For 
label cutting, booklet trimming, singly or in mul- 
tiple form, and cutting gang work. 


oP Nia tin iCRe mine asinica CHRISTENSEN 


GANG STITCHER—For inserting and stitching 
saddle-bound catalogs and periodicals. 


McCAIN AUTOMATIC SIGNATURE FEEDER AND TRIMMER 
—For use on Christensen Gang Stitcher. Speeds 
production, secures economies, obviates manual 
error. Trimmer is three-knife, shear type. 


MARTIN ROTARY GATHERER, STITCHER AND COVERER 
—For gathering signatures of books prior to other 
binding operations, and for gathering, side-stitch- 
ing and covering magazines. 


WOVE eRENESe CHRISTENSEN VARNISHING 
MACHINE— For all types of varnishing jobs. 


ted PAE Ted CHRISTENSEN HIGH SPEED BRONZER 
—For all types of sheet bronzing. 


DEXTER SORTING MACHINE—For 
paper mills. Speeds production and eliminates 
waste motion in coated paper and bond finishing 
rooms. 


Sold and serviced by 


Lester Folder Company 


General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Washington, St. Louis 


AGENTS: Dallas, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg... and in Foreign Countries 
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Dennison Heat Seal Papers 


are designed to meet specific needs 


Heat sealing is done under various condi- 
tions which call for exact gummings. Dennison 
offers a carefully planned line of Heat Seal pa- 
pers, each rated for outstanding performance 
in its particular field. These papers are de- 
signed to meet specific needs for printers who 
know that the RIGHT gumming is the key to 
successful selling. 

These Dennison Heat Seal gummings — 
Number 13, Number 23, and Number 34 — 
come at a time when a rapidly expanding heat 
seal market demands a variety of heat seal 


papers. For example, the bag top market, us- 
ing roto-type sealing equipment on moisture- 
proof cellophane, requires a heat seal under 
high temperature and heavy pressure with 
strong bond. Cake labeling takes lower tem- 
perature and light pressure. Pliofilm bags 
need still another type of heat seal gumming. 
Now you can select the RIGHT gummed 
paper for the job. 

Specimen sheets are available with com- 
plete information about the Dennison Heat 
Seal gummings. 


Ask your Fine Paper Merchant distributing Dennison Gummed Papers 
for these specimen sheets now 





another 





|= THIRTY- FOUR het seal | 


Denwioon 
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GUMMED PAPER DIVISION 


Dennison 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Anchor Your Machinery On 


UNISORB 








and 


Save Your Floors 
rom Drilling! 


> 






| ¢ % % 
NATIONAL, 
oc ; ae art 


National Cutter mounted on 
UNISORB at Frye Printing 
Company, Springfield, Ill., 
without bolts or lag screws. 


UNISORB-mounting...the modern way to anchor almost every kind of machine on every kind 
of floor...is the anchoring method that requires no bolts, no lag screws, none of the floor 
damage that goes with old-fashioned anchoring methods. 


MOREOVER... 


UNISORB absorbs from 60% to 85% of transmitted 
vibration and noise, often permits higher speed ma- 
chine operation. 


UNISORB saves installation time and money. 


UNISORB mounting lasts for many years — requires 
no maintenance. 


For these and other reasons, it will pay you to know 
the full story behind UNISORB machine mounting. 


Clip this coupon or write us on your letterhead... today. 


THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210-P1 South Street | ee 


Boston 11, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send ny free copy of “Why It Pays 


to Anchor Y' your Printing Machines with 
UNISORB.” | re 
Please send my free copy of “Felters 
Precision Cut Felt Parts Manual.” ( ) | eae oe 








LB 
* © CENTER AND UNISORB BRAND MARK 





LOOK FOR THE RED 








THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210-P! SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 


Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis 
Sal es Representative: San Francisco 
Mills: Johnson City, New York, Millbury, Mass.; Jackson, Mich. 
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CASTOMATIC— NEW Value in Type Metals! 


Sede METALS DIVISION 


Federated Metals has developed and patented 
ss a unique machinewhich is now producing Lino- 
type, Monotype, and MOR-TIN replacement 

alloy ingots better than any others you can buy. 

The completely closed CASTOMATIC system excludes dross-pro- 
ducing oxides from the molten metal, thereby minimizing dross in the 
melting pot. Orifices stay clean, metal flows freely. 

CASTOMATIC type metals are absolutely uniform. Automatic cast- 
ing, with a continuous flow of metal under pressure from melting pot 
to mold, guarantees identical composition throughout the bar. There is 
none of the segregation which normally occurs in ordinary casting of 
tin-lead-antimony alloys. This means uniformity of melting point, and 
no time lost in adjusting machines. 

CASTOMATIC ingots weigh about 5 lbs. each. CASTOMATIC 
Margach bars will be available in the future. 

Use CASTOMATIC type metals to be sure. 
CASTOMATIC products were developed and are sold 


only by Federated Metals. Offices across the nation. 








AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY, 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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48 S25 ELEMENTS FE 


Christmas 1949 







his Christmas, let us give thanks to 
God, who guides our destiny, for the 

mann blessings bestowed on Amer- 
Lae ica—ftee worship, free speech, free 
(press, free ballot, free schools and free enterprise. 
ss As we pau homage to the birth of Christ in our 
churches and in our homes, around the festive board 
and Christmas tree, let us so value these privileges 
that we mau ever be on the alert to defend our free- 
dom against tyranny. ss Let us by our actions 
and deeds give succor and courage to those less 
fortunate people who suffer from aggression and 
oppression. = Let us pray that America forever 
BB a Christian bulwark before all the world.» 





















































INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
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LET'S TAKE THE AFTERNOON 
OFF, LENNY... 





= 





COUNT ME OUT : 
('M UP TO MY 














WHAT'S THE | ae 
TROUBLE THISY CAN'T MELT METAL 
TIME 2 FAST ENOUGH TO 

KEEPUP WITH THE 

BIG DISPLAY SLUGS. 











LENNY SAYS: 


Monomelt’s controlled feeding of preheated 
molten metal assures a constant supply of 
metal at exactly the right temperature. Every 
slug, regardless of size, comes out sharp- 
faced and solid. 


1612 POLK STREET N. E MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 








In your. opinion, which 


printing, as 
well, provide the safety 


Bg 


against possible Work 


Above: Lance’s modern Adjustable Safety Chase. 
The world’s fastest, safest, and most economical 
form lock-up principle. 

Manufactured for every modern Letter Press, 
Job Presses, Miehle Verticals, Horizontals and 
29’s, No. 41 and 46’s, Miller Simplex, Miller 
Major and Two-Colors, all Kelly Presses. 


Do not delay—write for price list, illustrated 
folder and name of nearest Dealer. 


NUFACTURERS OF LANCE ADJUSTABLE SAFETY ” CHASE 
DO-ALL GRIPPERS AND &%** AUTOMATIC BLUE FLAME BURNERS 





McADAMS LATEST INVENTION — PERFORMS 6 OPERATIONS IN ONE FEEDING — 
SAVES NEEDLESS HANDLING IN CHECK BOOK MAKING AND DUPLICATING FORMS 





1-McADAMS PNEUMATIC FEEDER 
2-ROTARY PERFORATOR 

3-McADAMS PNZIUMATIC INSERTER 
4-McADAMS ELECTRONIC CONTROL 
5-McADAMS AUTOMATIC DELIVERY JOGGER 
6-McADAMS PAPER SLITTER 


Here’s McAdams new and marvelous all purpose 6 unit 
ASSEMBLY—especially adaptable for check book making and 
other duplicating forms. 
Perfect registration is insured by a gy device; pneumatic 
feeding and inserting are capable of high speed; an electronic 
control governs the number of sheets to be inserted, by merely 
turning a pre-setting dial. 

WIDE VERSATILITY 
McAdams ASSEMBLY will take pre-collated sheets or make-up 
and_ electronically insert same between perforated sheets, memo 
or fly leaf sheets. 
Just write giving the detail of your problem and we will give 
re _our recommendations, also send you illustrated Bulletin 
-205. 


McADAMS 
PRODUCTS 


+ Pen Ruling Machines 
© Dise Ruling Machine 
r 


¢ Pile Feeders 
© Roll Feeders 


Ruling Inks 


© Ruling Pens 4 
* Bookbinders Touls 


JOHN ’McADAMS & SONS, Inc. 


Albert Broadmeyer, President 


kes 22 KNIGHT STREET ° e NORWALK, CONN., U.S.A. 


ESTABLISHED 1842 


“SPEED AT LOWER OPERATING COST” 


ee Bh, a 
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Everuday,Gemtone, Holdfast and IPI are trade-marks of Interchemical Corporation 








IPI + DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION * 650 ELEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 19. *e ADDRESS INQUIRIES DEPT. A 





PROSPECT PRESS PICKS IPI HOLDFAST HALFTONE BLACK, 






The 1950 U. S. Camera Annual contains 350 of the 
world’s finest photographs in black and white and 
16 pages of color photos—all printed with IPI inks. 


Your IPI salesman has a free 32 page signature for 
you. It is yours for the asking. Or write IPI Head- 
quarters, 650 Eleventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 





NEW PRICES 
ON SMALL QUANTITIES 
OF EVERYDAY INKS IN 
ASSORTED COLORS 


Now 5 small cans or 2 
large cans of IPI Every- 
day packaged inks in as- 
sorted colors can be bought 
at prices which previously 
applied or. these quantities 
only in single color lots. 
Place an Everyday order 
today—and save as much 
as 8 per cent on either as- 
sorted colors or single col- 
ors in large or small cans. 


BRIGHT RED 




















NOW YOU CAN COMPARE GEMTONE INKS 
WITH CONVENTIONAL IPI PROCESS INKS 


j 


| 
4 
1 


U)| 


IPt PROGESS INES aid NEVE IPI CEMTOVE PRocess NeEs 





We have a new supply of these popular Gemtone Comparison Folders. 
They show the added snap, depth and ‘‘premium finish’’ you get with 
IPI Gemtone Process Inks. Write us or ask your IPI salesman for a copy. 
There are 31 IPI Branches and Service Stations throughout the country. 
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NEW IPT PROCESS INKS FOR 1950 U. 8. CAMERA ANNUAL 


IPI Inks Again Chosen 
To Print ‘‘Most Wanted” 
Photographic Volume 


For fifteen straight years 
the U. S. Camera Annual has 
been printed with IPI inks. 
This year the printer (Pros- 
pect Press, Inc., New York, 
N. Y.) chose one of the new 
IPI Holdfast Halftone Blacks 
and the new IPI Process Inks. 


The U. S. Camera Annual 
has been printed by many dif- 
ferent printers since 1935, 
and by several different proc- 
esses—but always with IPI 
inks. Printing a bookful of 
prize-winning photographs 
demands the finest materials 
and superb craftsmanship. 


Printers who use IPI inks 
are likely to be good printers. 
This observation is confirmed 
by the large share of today’s 
quality halftone and color 
work printed with IPI inks. 
More than one hundred mil- 
lion copies of leading national 
magazines and countless mil- 
lions of newspapers have IPI 
inks on their pages. And mast 
of the packages you see are 
printed with IPI inks. 


Like the 14 editions before 
it, the 1950 U. S. Camera An- 
nual is the world’s most 
wanted photographic volume. 
Such continued approval by 
critical camera fans is a 
great tribute to consistently 
good reproduction of excel- 
lent original material. 


For your next halftone or 
color printing problem, why 
not take a tip from the 
printers of 15 consecutive 
U. S. Camera Annuals? Try 
the new IPI Holdfast Half- 
tone Blacks and IPI Process 
Inks. They are thoroughly 
tested on all types of com- 
mercial presses and popular 
stock—ready to give you ex- 





tra quality press results. 
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THE LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL 
JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING 
AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. FOUNDED, 1883 














A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
J. L. FRAZIER, Editor 


Production Control Is Vital Factor in 
Maintaining Economic Schedule 


@ RECENT TRENDS in business have 
increased the importance of the eco- 
nomical production of printed mat- 
ter with consistent high quality and 
the delivery of the finished product 
at the time required. 

Production control is the mana- 
gerial tool whereby the processing 
of the products can be economically 
scheduled and delivery of products 
forecast and made according to a 
schedule. While the basic require- 
ments of production control in the 
printing industry are similar to 
those of any job plant, there are 
some characteristics that are unique 
and so merit special consideration. 
They are exceptions to the theory, 
and the right slant as to their func- 
tion is fundamental for practical 
production control. 

Theoretically, any job to be proc- 
essed can be scheduled if the process- 
ing time of the job on each unit of 
operation is accurately estimated 
and the present load of each unit 
through which the job is to be proc- 
essed has been determined. Prac- 
tically, a first schedule, made for 
each job based on the above theory, 
holds for the majority of jobs. But it 
is the minority of jobs that usually 
require a second and often a third 
schedule. 

The reasons for re-scheduling are 
various and familiar to most job and 
publication printers. A few of the 
reasons are: 

1. Some customers hold proofs for 
a considerable time for checking and 
rechecking, changes in prices, re- 
writing copy, and so on. 


By CHESTER B. STORY, JR. 


2. Other customers okay proofs 
sooner than anticipated and advance 
their delivery requirements. 

38. Mechanical difficulties or unex- 
pected absence of personnel may 
require re-scheduling on a less eco- 
nomical unit to meet delivery. 

4. Unforeseen delays in obtaining 
artwork, cuts, plates, electrotypes, 
paper, special inks; unusually long 
drying time due to atmospheric con- 
ditions, and similar delays. 

In order to schedule and control 
production the writer, as production 
manager, in conjunction with H. M. 
Fritz, plant manager, at the William 
G. Johnston Company, developed a 
system employing a schedule board 
and a Produc-Trol Board. 

The schedule board (see Figure 
1) consists of a 5 ply wood board, 
9 by 5 feet, fastened to the wall. It 
is painted glossy black (for purposes 
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IT’S THE BADGE OF 
A GOOD NEIGHBOR! 





of contrast) and has L-shaped hooks 
44% inches apart horizontally and 
21% inches apart vertically. The top 
of the board is divided and clearly 
labeled for each center or unit to be 
scheduled such as hand fed jobbers, 
mechanical jobbers, verticals, sim- 
plex, majors, and offset presses. 
Schedule cards (see Figure 2) 4 
by 2 inches (two-ply stock) with 
3/16-inch hole punched in the center 
of the 4-inch length, 14 inch from 
center to edge of card, were printed 
and include blanks for information 
as follows: customer’s name, job 
number, quantity and description, 
the machine (or center) operation, 
starting date (actual), total hours 
(estimated), operation to be com- 
pleted (date), date job is to be deliv- 
ered. Various colors of stock are 
used—such as green for the presses, 
yellow is used for the bindery, 
Four 100-line order control boards 
(see Figure 3) made by the Wassell 
Organization are used for follow up 
of production in accordance with the 
schedule. The 5 by 8 inches progress 
record cards (see Figure 4) shown 
on the left of the Produc-Trol board 
in visible index pockets were de- 
signed to include space for recording 
information regarding outside pur- 
chases such as the art, type, plates 
(letterpress and offset), engraving, 
binding, and finishing. Identifying 
information is, perforce, included 
both at the bottom of the card (for 
use in the visible card pocket) and 
ac the top (for later use in filing). 
Important information included 
on the card encompasses a follow-up 
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of production from the time the copy 
is received, through layout and mark 
up, the composing room, pressroom, 
folding, stitching and miscellaneous 
bindery operations. Also shown are 
ruling, proofs sent and received, and 
a prominent space for okay date and 
delivery date (both promised and 
actual). Each of the operations has 
space for indicating the scheduled 
hours and completion as well as ac- 
tual date of starting and completing 
the operations. 


Shows Progress of Each Job 


By means of various colored and 
shaped pegs assigned to each opera- 
tion, the board is operated to show 
the progress and schedule for each 
job and the number of jobs in each 
department. Actually these pegs pre- 
sent visually the same information 
as is contained on the cards, with 
the added advantage of having all 
information keyed into “today’s” 
date line. The Wassell Organization 
refers to the method of use as “Col- 
umnar Order Control.” 

Action tabs (see Figure 5) 2% by 
2 inches were printed on the same 
color stock as used for the corre- 
sponding schedule cards with the 
addition of white for use by the lay- 
out men. The tabs included the name 
of the department or center across 
the top as Layout, Monotype, Lino- 
type, Composing, Press, Bindery, 
and Ruling. Below this there is space 
for customer’s name and the job 
number. Below this is space for de- 
scription of operation with squares 
for checking a printed description as 
started, completed, and so on, used 
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Figure 1. Schedule board has been divided across top with each center or unit clearly labeled 





where appropriate with squares for 
checking A.M., P.M., Night, and space 
for the date. 

Order and job envelopes filled out 
with complete information as to the 
specifications are received by the 
production manager, who fills in a 
schedule card for each operation, de- 
termining the date operations are to 
be completed. This determination is 
based on estimated time for produc- 
tion on each of the various units 
through which the job is to be proc- 
essed, the existing load already 
scheduled for the units, and the re- 
quired delivery, if any is stated. A 
schedule card is placed on the sched- 
ule board in the next vacant hook 
below each of the units through 
which the job is to progress. 

The scheduled time for each oper- 
ation and date for the completion of 


each operation is recorded on the 5 
by 8 inches card which is to be placed 
in a pocket of the Produc-Trol board. 

The job jacket next will be passed 
along to a layout man for mark up, 
art, cuts, and plates, and/or goes to 
the plant superintendent who initi- 
ates the appropriate action. 

After the job has been okayed by 
the customer, the job jacket again is 
given to the production manager 
who then marks the okay and date 
prominently on the schedule card 
and places it at the bottom of the 
okay group under the appropriate 
press units. The card had previously 
been located in the “Ahead” (or not 
okay) group at the bottom of the 
same column. This feature of using 
an “Ahead” and “OK” grouping 
in the press unit columns saves much 
re-scheduling of jobs particularly 
where customers are dilatory in re- 
turning okayed proofs, or where de- 
lays are expected. Those jobs which 
are not expected to move steadily 
through to completion may remain 
in the “Ahead” grouping until okay 
is received at which time they are 
definitely scheduled in the okay 
group. The jacket is then marked 
okay with the date and is passed 
along to the plant superintendent for 
running. 

The action tabs are distributed 
throughout the plant. As employes 
start and complete a job they fill in 
the identifying information and in- 
dicate the action taken and date on 
an “Action” tab. The tabs are then 
dropped into designated receptacles 
where they are picked up at two- 
hour intervals by a clerk. The clerk 
enters the information on the cards 
which are filed alphabetically in 
pockets of the Produc-Trol board, 
and follows the columnar order con- 
trol system of moving the pegs on 
the board. The action tabs are then 
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Figure 2. Schedule cards (4 by 2 inches) are various colors, such as green to indicate presses 
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passed along to the production man- 
ager who either enters the informa- 
tion as to the starting date on the 
schedule card or removes the card 
when the job is completed on each 
unit and moves up all cards below it. 

A schedule of order of jobs on each 
unit is typed up daily and copies are 
given to the plant superintendent 
and the foremen who see that jobs 
are processed in the order indicated 
thereby. 


Schedule Has Flexibility 


An important check list is made 
out by the production manager in a 
journal of dates showing when jobs 
are scheduled for delivery or proofs 
promised (see Figure 6). This is 
used by the production manager and 
the plant superintendent as a guide 
for checking off jobs to be delivered 
so that no job, no matter how small, 
is overlooked in this all-important 
phase of production. 

There is a certain amount of flexi- 
bility necessary in scheduling pro- 
duction. All printing plants are 
faced with “Rush” jobs from time to 
time and we are not an exception. 
Accordingly, re-scheduling is neces- 
sary, sometimes gaining the neces- 

















Pre-estimating is, of course, a req- 
uisite for the operation of this sys- 
tem, although this can be a very close 
or a very rough estimate, depending 
on the degree of control desired. It 





























Figure 3. Order control boards are for following up of production in accordance with the schedule 
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Any production control system 
can be only as good as the men who 
operate it, and we believe the system 
here outlined can be tailored to fit 
most shops, and will achieve the re- 










































































sary time by use of overtime, or by _ should also be noted that in figuring sults desired. i. 
obtaining releases of the promised the total load ahead in any center in 
dates where possible, or both. days, we do not use the number of 
There is flexibility, also,in the use hours worked in a day as the divid- LAYOUT 
of the Produc-Trol board in that the _ing factor, such as 8 or 16, but rather 
pegs can be used only for the “key” the number of productive hours ex- Cust. 
production points, if desirable. Our pected on each unit. For example, on 
experience has led toward this con- a unit which operates 16 hours per 
cept rather than that of too many day and averages 75 per cent produc- Job No. ~ 
details shown by pegs which tends tive hours, we would consider 12 
to be confusing, and requires more hours per day in determining the 
clerical help than is economical. number of days of work ahead. 
408 NO. | cust. | MAN hres LINE 
OUTSIDE PURCHASE COPY xo] | PRESS _ | ScHEo_T AcTuat AM. 0 PM. 
FROM ‘ORD fPRom| RCD TO PLANT —= 
© art Cy ee Date 
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O OFFSET PLATES BROWN PRINT LINO Figure 5. Action tabs carry department name, 
Oo . COLOR PROOF HC-MU are same color as corresponding schedule card 
oO PLATES RULE FOLD 
CO ENGRAVING PROOF pro=| {*S* I STITCH The net result of the installation 
Oo j Cire. L) Seat of this system has been that we 
oO : cae oe know by referral to the schedule 
a. 3 Ow oO board and the Produc-Trol board the 
0 BINDING , gl current status of all jobs in the plant. 
O FINISHING OK'd It is a matter of record where expe- 
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Figure 4. Progress record cards (5 by 8 inches) have complete information on job on way through plant 


diting action is required to meet the 
schedule of production. Inquiries by 
salesmen or customers regarding the 
status of jobs now can be answered 
readily by facts at our fingertips. 
Deliveries are controlled far better 
than before. We feel that we are well 
on the way toward practical produc- 
tion control. 
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by Ranald Savery 


EASTERN EDITOR 


Boston Convention of Trade 
Compositors Considers Trend 


New processes and developments highlight thirtieth conven- 


tion of International Typographic Composition Association. 


Registration records broken by large number in attendance 


e@ NEW PROCESSES and developments 
received the attention of members 
of the International Typographic 
Composition Association when they 
met for their annual convention in 
Boston. The three-day meeting, thir- 
tieth annual for the organization, 
from October 13 to 15, struck a 
record in the number of registrants 
from all parts of this country and 
Canada. 

At the election on the closing day, 
all of the international officers were 
re-elected. They are: President, 
Frederick H. Lutz, Frederick H. 
Lutz Company, Brockton, Massachu- 
setts; vice-president, O. B. Powell, 
A-1 Composition Company, Chicago; 
treasurer, John W. Shields, John W. 
Shields Company, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut; secretary and executive 
director, Frank M. Sherman, of the 
Philadelphia headquarters. 


Exciting New Devices Unveiled 


Program pattern consisted gener- 
ally of morning and evening sessions, 
leaving time free on Thursday and 
Friday afternoons for plant visits. 
The Boston hosts turned in a fine 
job of providing facilities, entertain- 
ment and conveniences for conven- 
tion guests, not neglecting the ladies, 
who enjoyed planned sightseeing, 
shopping tours, and movies. Those 
in charge included Howard S. Pat- 
terson, Frank J. Madden, William J. 
Scotland, Kimball A. Loring, Max 
M. Gordon, Mrs. William J. Scot- 
land, Mr. Lutz, and Mr. Sherman. 

Three new machines were demon- 
strated during the convention, excit- 
ing a high degree of interest and 
questioning. At headquarters were 
displayed the ATF Hadego Photo- 
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Lettering machine, and Commercial 
Controls Corporation’s Justowriter. 
A special visit was arranged for a 
demonstration at the Lithomat lab- 
oratories in Cambridge of the Hig- 
onnet-Moyroud photographic type- 
composer, the machine which was 
announced in the general press in 
September, and received its first 
demonstration at the convention. 

At the opening session Thursday 
morning there were addresses of 
welcome from Kimball Loring, a 
past president, and Philip McAteer 
(New England Electrotype Com- 
pany), with a reply from President 
Lutz. Following reports from com- 
mittee chairmen and regional vice- 
presidents, Mr. Sherman presented 
his report of the year’s activities. 
Highlighting this paper were reports 
of various research projects which 
had been put in motion by the Asso- 
ciation. Among these was a project 
designed to develop the use of the 
character count as a substitute for 
the em-count in measuring output, 
it being the feeling that the em- 
count was obsolete, a carry-over 
from the days when text type was 
set by hand and paid for at piece 
rates. A companion project was the 
conversion to the character count in 
the ITCA estimating guide. 

Other research projects included 
one to determine actual cost of oper- 
ating single-machine installations 
in printing plants, and an investiga- 
tion of new machines, attachments, 
accessories, and materials. 

Among “standardization” projects 
announced were preparation of a 
manual of production which would 
be an amplification of the ITCA 
estimating guide for time required 





Frederick H. Lutz, of Brockton, Massachusetts, 
has been re-elected the president of the Inter- 
national Typographic Composition Association 


for various composing room opera- 
tions; another manual for estimat- 
ing the cost of machine and hand 
composition, and make-up; and a 
standardization of the fundamental 
symbols used in marking copy, with 
promotion of their use among copy- 
writers and editors. 

Mr. Sherman also commented on a 
trend toward a new sort of “end 
product” of the work of trade com- 
positors—delivery of plastic print- 
ing plates or plastic molds to the 
customer. This development, he said, 
had been put into commercial opera- 
tion at the plant of the Southern 
New Hampshire Typesetting Com- 
pany at Concord. Later during the 
convention, a special plane trip was 
organized for those who wished to 
visit the plant for an inspection of 
the operation. 

The Thursday evening session 
took the form of a symposium on 
reproduction proofing, the speakers 
being G. S. Hammer, Jr., Clyde 8S. 
Hunter, Harold M. Cowley, Aaron 
A. Hobart, and O. F. Duensing. 


Meticulous Proofing Demanded 


Mr. Hammer, taking lithographic 
customer’s viewpoint, stressed the 
importance of clean, sharp proofs 
which would reproduce the type sat- 
isfactorily. He ran off several slides 
showing “typical” imperfections in 
type repro proofs as they revealed 
themselves under a magnifier. He 
explained the time and labor in- 
volved in the litho plant in correct- 
ing these imperfections, concluding 
with the observation that quality of 
work from compositor, even though 
it might mean a higher price, could 
save lithographer time and money. 
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Mr. Hunter told of a new paper 
developed by his company specifically 
for reproduction proofing. 

Mr. Cowley explained the ingre- 
dients that go into printing inks in 
relation to their reproduction quali- 
ties for different processes and under 
different conditions. Of first consid- 
eration, he said, was the necessity to 
pull repro proofs with the same type 
of ink to be used by the printer. In 
addition, he cited four ink require- 
ments necessary for good proofing: 
A dense color, preferably having no 
gloss; sharp printing qualities to 
prevent feathering or beads; quick 
setting or drying; press stability. 
For transparency proofs he advised 
a more tacky and more viscous ink 
than is used for proofs on paper. 


Importance of Rollers Stressed 


Mr. Hobart, speaking on prcof 
press rollers, enumerated the five 
general kinds of rollers in terms of 
the materials of which they are 
made, outlining some of the advan- 
tages and weaknesses of each. He 
demonstrated the importance of rol- 
lers and their care by quoting a 
plant man who estimated that his 
rollers represented a cost per job of 
14 of 1 per cent, yet quality of the 
finished product depended at least 
33 1/3 per cent upon the manner in 
which ink is applied to the paper. 

He advised setting rollers at least 
once a day, then went on to suggest 
ways of taking care of different 
kinds of rollers. For example, he 
said that the fine film of oil found 


on composition rollers when deliv- 
ered from the supplier should be 
allowed to remain until the roller is 
placed on the press, its purpose being 
to retard humidity changes. He ad- 
vised kerosene as the best wash-up 
for composition rollers, strongly em- 
phasizing the importance of not 
allowing the ink to dry on any kind 
of roller. 

Mr. Duensing likewise stressed 
the importance of a clean proofing 
press, pointing out that films of dust 
or grease on the parts affect preci- 
sion. He warned against packing a 
cylinder without knowing exactly 
the thickness that it should take. 
“Change the circumference of your 
cylinder,” he stated, “and you will 
change your results.” He also ad- 
vised against “switching around” 
too frequently for experimentation 
with different inks and papers. 
“Work with your materials long 
enough really to find out all about 
them before changing,” he said. 

On Friday morning five speakers 
addressed the convention on unre- 
lated topics. They were: John A. Mc- 
Lean, whose subject was “The New 
Competition”; J. Raymond Tiffany, 
who looked at “What’s Ahead for 
Business?”; William E. Lickfield, 
who discussed “Your Specimen 
Book”; William W. Garth, president 
of the Lithomat Corporation, and on 
the board of directors of Graphic 
Arts Research Foundation, who ex- 
plained some details of his company’s 
photo-typesetter, and work of the 
Foundation; Oscar Hoffman, who 





Watching tape run through Commercial Controls new Justowriter at convention are: J. J. Galvin, 
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type designer; O. J. Ouelette, of Montreal; and Frank Madden, of Scott Linotyping Company 








Frank M. Sherman, of Philadelphia, work-horse 
of organization, was re-elected to the office of 
secretary and executive director at that meeting 


told of “Our Experience In Budget- 
ing Production Costs.” 

Mr. McLean underlined present 
impetus toward industry research as 
a major worth-while effect of the 
“new competition,” which he defined 
as various photo-composing meth- 
ods, the justifying typewriter tech- 
niques, and improved duplicating 
machines. These new methods and 
processes are rapidly “coming into 
the picture to stay,” he declared, 
adding parenthetically that the GPO 
had already used the Fotosetter, for 
example, on commercial jobs. 

Photo composition, bi-metal and 
tri-metal plates, and development of 
the deep-etch process, he said, tended 
to improve the quality and expand 
the scope of offset lithography. As 
a result, the letterpress branch of 
the industry had launched extensive 
research to improve its own tech- 
niques. He cited as examples the 
lighter weight materials for plates, 
new and faster methods of making 
plates, and smaller rotary presses. 
These and other new developments, 
he believed, would undoubtedly keep 
letterpress abreast of progress, so 
that it need not take a secondary 
role in the future. 

Judge Tiffany predicted a pros- 
perous, healthy future for business, 
provided it held fast to its faith in 
its own capabilities, and was ac- 
corded “less interference from Gov- 
ernment.” He advised two courses 
of action: “Embrace new processes; 
try to hasten them”; and “insist that 
Government get out of business, in- 
cluding the GPO when it competes 
with private plants.” 

Mr. Lickfield discussed briefly the 
attempts to organize a “universal 
specimen book,” expressing a belief 
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that the book seemed to be imprac- 
tical because it did not allow for 
expression of the individuality or 
special services of different composi- 
tion houses. He believed, however, 
that certain features of specimen 
books could be standardized—page 
size, perhaps, character counts, and 
size of alphabets. 

The type book, he stated, can be 
a ready tool with which to show the 
ingenuity and craftsmanship of the 
typographer. Copy should deal with 
typography or printing, and should 
be identical for each face to allow 
comparison of measurement and ap- 
pearance. Copy should include the 
letters characteristic of the face. 
One way to keep a specimen book 
from becoming obsolete, Mr. Lick- 
field concluded, is to issue a special 
mailing when a new face is installed, 
printing it on a sheet the same size 
as the book pages, so that it can 
be inserted. 


Points to Changing Scene 


Mr. Garth, after explaining the 
theory and operation of the Litho- 
mat photo-type-composer, elaborated 
on the background and purposes of 
the Foundation, whose first project 
is the completion of the work on the 
machine. This kind of research, he 
told his audience, is “not a threat to 
your industry, but its only salva- 
tion.” Already, he said, higher print- 
ing costs were beginning to restrict 
the market for printing work. He 
mentioned publishers who were not 
putting books into production be- 
cause of the cost factor; of scientific 
and educational journals which were 
not being printed for same reason; 
of buyers who were turning to office 
reproduction equipment. With the 
new processes developed through re- 
search aimed at higher production 
and reduced costs, he declared, the 
printing market could be expanded. 

The Foundation, he explained, was 
being supported by the leaders and 
by groups within the publishing and 
printing industries as a co-operative 
endeavor where money and talent 
could be pooled. He mentioned that 
a trade composition group, under the 
direction of Kimball Loring, is now 
being organized as a part of the 
Foundation. 

Mr. Hoffman went into consider- 
able detail describing a cost account- 
ing system that had been installed 
in his plant, its aim being to provide 
clear, concise information on job, 
departmental, and operating costs. 
With this system, Mr. Hoffman ex- 
plained, the whole picture of costs 
on a job, departmental, individual, 
and time period bases, is revealed. 
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It can be compared, detail by detail, 
with other periods and other jobs, 
constituting a guide to determine 
where management or working ef- 
ficiency is lacking. 

Friday night and Saturday morn- 
ing were given over to the demon- 
strations by the manufacturers and 
suppliers of new machines, supplies, 








processes, and materials. At luncheon 
on Saturday, A. E. Giegengack was 
a special guest. He explained some 
details of the Graphic Arts Exposi- 
tion which he heads, and which is 
to be held in Chicago next Septem- 
ber. Next year’s ITCA convention 
will take place in Chicago to coincide 
with the Exposition. 


PHOTO-LETTERING MACHINE IS DEMONSTRATED 


Those who attended the October 
annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Typographic Composition As- 
sociation in Boston, witnessed the 
first public demonstration of Ameri- 
can Type Founders’ ATF Hadego 
photo-lettering machine. This ma- 
chine, as Fred Hacker explained, is 
designed for the composing of dis- 
play matter. Basically, its operation 
consists of photographing lines of 
type from special matrices composed 
by hand in a special stick onto film, 
either positive or negative. It is par- 
ticularly adaptable to photo-offset, 
because of the “abridgement of 
steps” achieved in the process of 
converting original copy to plate 
copy. 

The matrices are character slugs 
similar to metal hand type slugs, 
except that they are made of plastic. 
The face is a thin coating of black 
lacquer on which the character is 
photographed in reverse. They are 
composed in the stick in “reading 
order” from left to right, held in 
place by adjustable set screws. 

The stick is placed in the camera, 
the operator setting a slide rule de- 
vice which controls the size in which 
the type will appear on the proof. 
The line is shot, and the next one 
inserted for photographing. The ma- 
chine can photograph about 14 lines 
a minute. At the demonstration, six 






Shown here demonstrating the new American Type Founders’ Hadego photo 


lines of copy, of various sizes, were 
exposed, and a positive reproduction 
proof on transparency was com- 
pleted, the whole operation being 
timed at three minutes. 

The machine, according to Mr. 
Hacker, can accommodate sizes from 
6-point to 115-point, with two sizes 
of matrices. An 8-point matrix will 
produce sizes from 6-point to 30- 
point; a 48-point matrix will pro- 
duce sizes from. 20-point to 115- 
point. To date, twenty-five different 
type faces have been cut for com- 
mercial use, and borders and deco- 
rations are expected soon. 

It is possible to adjust the ma- 
chine so that lines or special boxed 
material can be set in angled lay- 
outs. Also, decorative effects can be 
obtained by interposing screens be- 
tween the lens and the copy. 

The company has announced that 
orders are being taken for the ma- 
chines, and commercial production 
is expected to start within six 
months. Full information can be 
obtained by writing the ATF offices. 

Commercial models of the Justo- 
writer, typewriter composing ma- 
chine to be marketed by Commercial 
Controls Corporation, were demon- 
strated at the convention of Inter- 
national Typographic Composition 
Association in Boston. The com- 
pleted machine, it was announced, 
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left to right, are: Ed Delet, Charles Baker, and Fred Hacker. Mr. Hacker is ATF vice-president 
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represents the results of ten years 
of research and development. 

There are two units required for 
operation, the first being the “trial 
copy” machine, the second the “jus- 
tified copy” machine. The first ma- 
chine is operated like an electric 
typewriter. The platen sheet records 
a visible impression, while another 
recording is punched on tape. There 
is automatic justification by means 
of word spacing. After the trial copy 
has been typed, the tape is run 
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NEW LITHOMAT CORPORATION MACHINE ‘ SETS” 
READING MATTER PHOTOGRAPHICALLY 


@ FIRST SHOWING to the trade of 
Lithomat Corporation’s laboratory 
model, photo type-composing ma- 
chine was made at the convention of 
the International Typographic Com- 
position Association in Boston in 
October. Needless to say, after the 
sensational news stories which had 
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Dr. Vannevar Bush (seated) of the Carnegie Institution of Washington and Dr. Samuel Caldwell of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology reveal how the Lithomat automatic typewriter “photographs” 
lines of type on film, which can be utilized to make a printing plate, all in a matter of five minutes. 


through the second machine, oper- 
ating automatically, which produces 
the final copy. Line width can be 
adjusted to varying measures from 
line to line if desired. Corrections 
can be made on the trial copy by 
pressing a key which deletes the line 
to be corrected. The new line is then 
typed in proper position. Speed is 
limited only by ability of typist. 

It was announced that six type 
faces will be available—four of them 
IBM faces, the other two being 
specially designed, one of them by 
Bruce Rogers. (The Justowriter ma- 
chine is pictured on page 77.) 


appeared concerning the machine, 
coupled with the names of the dis- 
tinguished persons connected with 
its development, the composition 
house men were tremendously inter- 
ested in the demonstration. Prac- 
tically the entire registration for the 
convention took the short trip to 
Cambridge, where the laboratories 
are located. 

What the visitors saw was a com- 
pletely new method of setting and 
composing type without the use of 
metal. The machine (currently it 
has no name, the former “Lumitype” 
designation having been discarded) 


utilizes an electric typewriter key- 
board to transmit impulses to a 
photographic mechanism which re- 
cords the composed lines on film— 
either as positives or negatives. The 
filmed type can go into the produc- 
tion of a litho plate, or can form the 
basis for the making of a letterpress 
line-cut. 

President William W. Garth of 
Lithomat Corporation explained that 
few of the principles involved in the 
machine are new. It is merely their 
adaptation to the composing of print- 
ing type that is unprecedented. The 
two basic processes are the sending 
of the electrical impulses, similar to 
the manner in which telephone or 
telegraphic impulses are trans- 
mitted, and the scanning or “selec- 
tion” by the photographic apparatus, 
by means of stroboscopic light 
waves, of the character to be set. 

In physical form, the machine is 
in three units. (These units do not 
include camera mechanism which 
provides photographed matrices). 
First, there is the typewriter key- 
board, with the ordinary platen 
carrying a sheet of paper and show- 
ing each letter and line as it is struck 
off. This “proof sheet” does not, of 
course, show the lines as they appear 
eventually in type face form. The 
line is justified, but characters are 
in typewriter letters, enabling the 
operator to make corrections of typo- 
graphic errors before the line is 
released to the camera. The second 
unit is a vertical electric panel board 
containing the apparatus which as- 
sembles and transmits the impulses 
to the camera. The third unit is the 
photographing mechanism. 

In the machine’s present form, the 
type faces to be composed are car- 
ried on a circular revolving disc, 
which is divided in four quadrants, 
each with 128 characters or symbols. 
These characters have been photo- 
graphed on glass “faces” from orig- 
inal copy and placed on the disc. As 
soon as a line is released by the key- 
board operator, the electrical im- 
pulses are set in motion. As the disc 
revolves, a beam of light, actuated 
by an electrical code, automatically 
“selects” the character to be set, and 
the line is photographed at a speed 
of ten characters a second. Proofs 
shown at the demonstration were 
declared by those present to be of 
fine quality for reproduction, and 
the audience of typographers found 
the justification excellent. 
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In future models, Mr. Garth ex- 
plained, the matrices will be carried 
on a drum, rather than a disc, ac- 
commodating twenty complete fonts. 
In addition, magnifying lenses, op- 
erating automatically, will provide 
eighteen different sizes for each 
character. 

Two chief questions were pro- 
pounded by the visitors. What about 
varying degrees of leading between 
lines? What about corrections? Mr. 
Garth acknowledged that the ques- 
tion of different amounts of leading 
between lines in the same piece of 
copy had not been taken into full 
consideration with present model, 
but would be in future models. 

As to corrections, there are three 
methods involved. One is the change 
that can be made by the keyboard 
operator before the line is released. 
This is done by obliterating electri- 
cally incorrect characters by press- 
ing a key, and retyping correction 
in the proper place. Second method 
is to reset and photograph new lines 
which can be stripped into the proof 
by hand. The third method, in the 
development stage, will be incor- 
porated in future models. With this 
method, the corrected lines are typed 
out on a separate sheet, with code 
signals identifying each one with 
its place in the original copy. The 
original copy is then run through 
the photo mechanism, along with 
the new lines. As the position for 
the corrected line comes before the 
camera, the machine, actuated by 
the code signals, automatically dis- 
cards the old line and inserts the 
corrected one. The new copy that is 
photographed comes out on a third 


film “‘galley’”’ complete with the cor- 
rected lines in proper positions. 

Mr. Garth stated that two new 
working models were expected to be 
completed by July, 1950, and com- 
mercial production started within 
eighteen months after that. The ma- 
chine is the development of an in- 
vention by two Frenchmen, Rene A. 
Higonnet and Louis Moyroud, who 
are both working in the Cambridge 
laboratories. Their ideas and patents 
were combined with ones along sim- 
ilar lines developed in this country, 
among them the results of research 
conducted by Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
president of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington. Dr. Bush is a 
director of Graphic Arts Research 
Foundation, Incorporated, which is 
financing development and produc- 
tion of the new machine. Another 
director of the Foundation is Dr. 
Samuel H. Caldwell, its research di- 
rector, who is head of the Center 
of Analysis, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Although simplicity of operation 
of the keyboard has been stressed 
in announcements of the machine, it 
was the opinion of those who saw the 
demonstration that the operation 
would require considerable more 
skill that of a straight typist. Par- 
ticularly this would be so if the 
various provisions for corrections, 
changes of sizes and faces, and vari- 
ations in leading are to be incor- 
porated in future models. One of the 
features of the commercial machine, 
according to Mr. Garth, will be its 
ability to overprint or insert rules, 
mathematical symbols, type decora- 
tions, and underlinings. 


Newspaper Celebrates 
185th Anniversary 


The oldest newspaper in North 
America celebrated its 185th anni- 
versary this past summer. The Que- 
bec Chronicle-Telegraph can point 
to continuous publication since 1764 
with two exceptions—the English 
Stamp Act in 1765 and the Siege of 
Quebec in 1775-76. In North Amer- 
ica, the paper has but a single con- 
temporary, the Courant of Hartford, 
Connecticut, founded later in the 
same year. 

On September 14 the Quebec 
Chronicle-Telegraph inaugurated its 
new and modern printing and pub- 
lishing plant on St. Sacrement 
Boulevard, in the industrial district 
of Quebec City. The building is 
known as the new St. Malo plant. 

The plant, which is all on one floor, 
has a height of eighteen feet with 
lighting supplied both by windows 
and by reflector type electrical fix- 
tures. The floor space has been 
equally divided between the news- 
paper and the commercial printing 
sections with a central production 
lane running the full length of the 
shop from the stockroom to the 
garage through which shipments 
will be made. The superintendent’s 
office is in the rear of the shop, ele- 
vated seven feet above floor level, 
permitting complete supervision. 

All copy, whether for the news- 
paper or job composing room, goes 
first to the respective foremen. From 
the composing rooms, work moves 
forward to the presses and finally to 
the bindery and shipping. 


Here is how one printer, S$. C. Toof and Company, Incorporated, Memphis, Tennessee, dresses up his window arrestingly and effectively 
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TRAVEL NOTES FROM A DIXIE PRINTER 


Delightful commentary on printing 
personalities in England and Europe 
are these paragraphs lifted from 
43] a letter to IP’s editor written by [ae 
Richard N. McArthur, of Higgins- 
McArthur in Atlanta, reporting on 
voyage abroad he took this summer 








@ OuR TOUR included Genoa, Rome, 
Naples, Pompei, Amalfi, Sorrento, 
Capri, Florence, Venice, the Lido in 
Italy—Lucerne and the Swiss lakes 
via boat, and the Alpine passes, in- 
cluding Rhone glacier, via motor 
bus. Then to Brussels, Waterloo 
and other points in Belgium—The 
Hague, Haarlem, Amsterdam, Volen- 
dam, Marken Island of the Zuider 
Zee in Holland. For London I aban- 
doned the tour, after noting that 
the “points of interest” I had seen 
before were still there, apparently 
intact—left to my wife the London 
“sights” and also the bus trip to 
Oxford, Stratford-on-Avon, War- 
wick Castle. I gave all my London 
time to calling on people of the Eng- 
lish typographic world whose su- 
perior knowledge I knew could add 
much to my own education on typo- 
graphic matters. 

Lunched with Stanley Morison. 
Though no roast beef or Yorkshire 
ham is to be had—not even at famous 
old Simpson’s in the Strand—Stan- 
ley is a gastronome of the most dis- 
criminating taste, and at Cafe Royal 
he knew just what to order to make 
the most enjoyed meal of the tour. 
I think it was the Barsac that up- 
lifted my spirits so much—it tasted 
better than any white wine I could 
find for myself in France. 

Then I was conducted by the 
World’s Greatest Writer on Fine 
Printing to the office of Beatrice 
Warde, advertising director of Eng- 
lish Monotype. She had a fine col- 
lection of her superb type specimen 
sheets all ready for me—at the re- 
quest of Stanley R (one r, as you 
assuredly know). I spontaneously 
called her the grandest lady of the 
graphic arts—and I mean it. She is 
also beautiful and charming—writes 
most learnedly on typographical sub- 
jects—strongly on the same sort of 
theme under the pen name of Paul 
Beaujon. 

Having just come from Italy, I 
was all steamed up over art and 
artists—and when it came to part- 
ing with my extraordinarily hos- 
pitable companion, I said to Stanley, 
“Goodbye, Michael Angelo.” He said, 











Mr. McArthur, back home again after a summer of visiting plants and printers abroad 


quizzically, “And why not Raphael?” 
And as the elevator started down, I 
said, with a repartee that told a deep 
truth: “Raphael, too—there’s beauty 
as well as strength in all that you 
do.” 

Thinking of his Times New Ro- 
man, that type face of his creation 
with which he revolutionized the 
venerable London Times in 1932, you 
know it has beauty aplenty for the 
best in the fine art of the book— 
with such legibility and strength 
even in the smallest text as has never 
before been seen in newspaper and 
magazine typography. 

Another happy call was on James 
Shand, consultant on Linotype ty- 
pography and publisher of Alphabet 
and Image (hereafter to be two sep- 
arate magazines). I was fortunately 
able to secure every number, which 
Mr. Shand shipped to me in Atlanta, 
and billed them at only the regular 
subscription rate—and generously 
added free a fine batch of type speci- 
mens and other publications. 


Then for a never-to-be-forgotten 
hour with “The Last of the Caslons,” 
Ralph Sydney Caslon. The two- 
hundred -seventeen-year-old Caslon 
foundry in 1937 was merged that 
year with the foundry of Stephen- 
son Blake & Company. Mr. Caslon 
is associated with its London office. 
I told him that I would love to have 
his portrait for use in a Caslon 
number of our firm’s little house 
magazine Sez for which I have an 
accumulation of material. He hadn’t 
one at his office, but graciously sent 
a handsome photo to Atlanta, and 
with it a fine book entitled “Two 
Hundred Years of Typefounding,” 
giving the history of the famed Cas- 
lon foundry that began in 1720. I 
also received the gift in London of 
another fine Caslon book issued in 
1924. Both of these were printed by 
George W. Jones. When in London 
in 1932, I had a joyous visit at the 
Jones’ office on Gough (pronounce 
it Guff, for sure) Square—and Eng- 
land’s greatest printer gave me many 
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splendid examples of his work as 
book printer and book type designer 
for Linotype. 

Another great person of the typo- 
graphic world I had hoped to inter- 
view is Jan Tschichold. I telephoned 
him but we could not understand 
each other at all well, his broken 
English and my Southern accent, 
and he asked me to talk with his 
secretary. I made a tentative ap- 
pointment to call if time possibly 
allowed, but it meant a long taxi 
ride to the outskirts of London, and 
time ran out before I could make it. 
You know all about him—but I will 
say that Mr. Tschichold is the father 
of the New Typography. He was 
formerly of the Bauhaus at Weimar, 
Germany, which broke up during 
the Nazi regime. Dr. Gropius and 
Moholy-Nagy came to America, other 
teachers of secessionist typographic 
design were widely dispersed, but 
Tschichold found haven in Switzer- 
land. He is the author of the book 
in German, The New Typography. 
In London the past few years as 
designer of Penguin Books, he has 
found that The New is not yet ac- 
ceptable to the world of books, so he 
is now an ardent traditionalist. (See 
in the 1949 Penrose Annual his 1937 
New title page design for the An- 
nual of that year in comparison with 
the splendid title page in classic style 
he did for the latest issue.) Funny 
to me, and doubtless to many others, 
that youthful typos of AIGA and 
STA are beginning to strenuously 
practice The New several years after 
the daddy of it all repudiated his 
offspring—or at least stopped prac- 
ticing it himself. 

In Paris, I called on the Deberny 
et Peignot typefoundry. I have 
known the head of the firm, Mr. 
Charles Peignot, since meeting him 
in 1932 when on a graphic arts tour, 
visiting type founders, art museums, 
book exhibitions, libraries, govern- 
ment printing offices, private print- 
ing plants, and printing schools in 
German cities, Holland, Belgium, 
France, and England. This time 
Monsieur Peignot was absent, on an 
August holiday away from business 
as are all Parisians who can afford 
the almost complete shutdown dur- 
ing the holiday month. A Continen- 
tal holiday is much the same in its 
meaning as our “vacation.” Mr. 
Jacques Brisset was in charge and 
he had assembled a varied assort- 
ment of those so-different Parisian 
type specimens for me to bring back 
for the edification of our Dixie type 
handlers. I like French typography, 
because it is often original in design, 
fresh, lively—and for those adver- 
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tisers in quest of a new look, the 
Peignot typefaces are a very satis- 
fying answer. 

Steve Watts, that Man Extraor- 
dinary, ATF’s manager of the type 
merchandising, was a great help in 
building up my collection of Euro- 
pean type specimens. I did not have 
the time to visit the Amsterdam 
Foundry, being in that city only 
long enough to see the Rembrandts 
at the Rijksmuseum as our motor 
coach paused briefly while on a one- 
day, fast-moving run through the 
places in Holland I have already 
named. Steve arranged for a goodly 
package of the Amsterdam types to 
be sent to my Brussels address. As 
a reader of THE INLAND PRINTER 











ads, assuredly you must know that 
ATF is now importing a selection 
of the best Amsterdam faces, and 
is starting to supply them through- 
out this country. 

Dr. Charles Heidt, the New York 
agent of the Swiss magazine Graphis 
and Camera, arranged for me to pick 
up a fine assortment of Swiss print- 
ing—letterpress, offset lithography, 
and sheet-fed gravure at the plant 
of C. J. Bucher A.G. in Lucerne. 
I was interested to see that it is 
mostly letterpress. I was somewhat 
surprised on finding in Italy more 
offset advertising pieces than any- 
where else—some of them exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Milan seems to lead 
as the Italian printing center. 





i f; ° {Ei “Baby” 


* An understandably fatigued 
stork embellished the dainty 
folder the E. F. Schmidt Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, sent out to 
announce its latest arrival—a 
big Harris-Seybold two-color 
offset press. Delicate pastel 
baby pink and blue decorated 
the original—the type in black 
with the handwriting in blue. 
Cover of the French fold is 
reproduced at right, center 
spread below—processed by 
offset, naturally. 

This folder is a splendid ex- 
ample of how to make a direct 
mail piece command more 
than a glance before it is en- 
route to the wastebasket. It 
wins a spontaneous smile for 
its idea; it receives spontane- 
ous approval of its excellent 
production. One will remem- 
ber that Schmidt has a new 
big, two-color offset press. 











arrived Ceaint, i 94.9 








weight re Oo Rowuke, 


You're going to like what our new baby can do for you. 
“Harris” is our latest arrival: a new model Harris-Seybold 
i2x 58 ewo-color high-speed offset press — the 

most modern in all the world —to supplement our 


present multicolor equipment. 


He's big. He's fast. And he'll do things for you 

. *. > 
in precision color lithography that will make the finest 
“impressions” on your customers you've ever seen — 


ith much greater efficiency. 


If you want “Harris” to work wéndets for your 


- quality printed promotions, get in touch with his folks, 


The" E. F. Schmidt Company {Creators of advertising; 
printers, lithographers) 
3420 West Capitol Drive, Milwaukee 9. 
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e@ PERHAPS every writer of articles 
on lithography has been guilty at one 
time or another of disseminating 
false information. None of them 
have done it intentionally and in 
order to avoid such mistakes many 
pounds of ink have been used on the 
“to the best of my knowledge,” “it 
appears,” “many have found,” and 
the rest of the rhetorical gymnastics 
which can be employed to keep a 
writer’s neck retracted at least part 
way. The reason for this is that there 
are so many variations in the litho- 
graphic process as it is practiced in 
shops throughout the world that no 
one can be absolutely sure that the 
very thing which he says cannot be 
done is not being done by someone 
somewhere. In addition, as soon as 
someone reads that a certain mate- 
rial is superior to another, or that it 
is possible to make a plate in a 
manner entirely different from any 
of the accepted methods, and he tries 
it and fails, the writer is unjustfully 
but wrathfully accused of not know- 
ing what it is all about. 


His Problems Are Unique 


Contrasted with this is the lithog- 
rapher who is “different.” When he 
reads some authenticated article 
and fails in an attempt to follow the 
suggestions in such an article, he 
automatically replies, ‘““But the prob- 
lems in our shop are different from 
other shops.” Of what do these dif- 
ferences consist? They consist prin- 
cipally of factors which have no 
bearing at all on the operation of 
lithography as such. Hence the ex- 
cuse contains as much meaning as, 
“Please-ta-meet-cha” muttered to 
someone you did not care to meet in 
the first place. The plight of both the 
lithographer and the writer fit to- 
gether to make a picture—a picture 
of how little is actually known about 
the principles of lithography—a pic- 
ture of the failure of research to dis- 
cover the facts about the process. 

The facts are indisputable. The 
writer does not stick his neck out 


Interpreting the Facts 


when he uses them, and the lithog- 
rapher can adapt them to his opera- 
tion no matter how different it seems 
to be. That is, of course, providing 
the facts are relevant. The nice thing 
about facts is that they are true re- 
gardless of whether they are found 
in a laboratory or in actual practice. 
This means that the oft-repeated 
statement, “That may be true in a 
laboratory but it just will not work 
out in the shop,” cannot be applied 
to statements of fact. If the density 
of a negative is 1.5 in the laboratory 
it is 1.5 in the darkroom and in the 
platemaking department. If the den- 
sity of the coating is 13.5° Be. in the 
laboratory at 75° F. it has exactly 
the same density in a plateroom at 
the same temperature. The same is 
also true concerning the pH of a 
water fountain solution. 

The trouble comes not from the 
facts but from the interpretation of 
their influence on plant operation. 
Here is where conclusions are often 
drawn on the basis of insufficient 
evidence or on conditions which do 
not agree with plant practice. Sadly 
enough, only a very few facts are 
known about the requirements of 
the materials and the techniques 
employed and often those which are 
known are so broad that they have 
little meaning when attempting to 
standardize the process or to trace 
troubles. Statements are sometimes 
made in a factual manner, by other- 
wise reliable people, which present 
figures that attempt to narrow these 
limits. When these figures do not 
agree with what is taking place in 
actual plant practice either the repu- 
tation of the author is bound to 
suffer or if the writer is a technical 
man it is passed off just as another 
case of disagreement between lab- 
oratory and plant procedure. 

A very good example of this can 
be found in a recent issue of Re- 
search Progress published by the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation. 
A question had been sent in asking 
whether it was possible to apply the 





deep-etch coating to a plate several 
days before it was to be exposed. 
Since the Foundation has at various 
times over the past three years is- 
sued reports concerning its work on 
the sensitivity of bichromated col- 
loids, one could expect that any in- 
formation it would furnish would be 
at least complete and by all means 
reliable. However, the reply stated 
that as soon as the coating becomes 
dry a hardening or “dark reaction” 
begins. (This is a fact.) The higher 
the relative humidity the faster this 
dark reaction takes place. (This is a 
fact.) It further stated that if a plate 
were coated and permitted to remain 
in an atmosphere of over 70 per cent 
relative humidity for five hours be- 
fore exposure, the plate would come 
up blind. 


Storing Deep-etch Plates 


Reading this brought to this 
writer’s mind some work he had done 
fifteen years ago when in attempting 
to duplicate a proprietary product 
he had stored sections of plates for 
several days at various humidities 
up to 70 per cent and had been able 
to develop them. He also recalled 
working in plants where there was 
no control of humidity and seeing 
plates developed successfully which 
had been on a photocomposing ma- 
chine for from eight to ten hours 
with the humidity in the high 70’s 
and low 80’s. 

Not satisfied with his own experi- 
ence this writer showed the item to 
a number of men who had been mak- 
ing plates ever since deep-etch was 
introduced. These men had spent the 
greater part of their time in shops 
which were not air-conditioned and 
when they read this they laughed. 
All of them could recall any number 
of occasions when the humidity was 
over 70 and a plate was coated first 
thing in the morning and the second 
shift finished the shooting and de- 
veloped the plate. One worker re- 
marked, “That’s typical of what you 
can expect from these laboratories.” 
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This is not intended as a lampoon- 
ing of the Foundation for making 
one misstatement but rather to illus- 
trate the type of facts the industry 
needs. Undoubtedly the Foundation 
laboratories have coated plates and 
stored them for five hours in an 
atmosphere with a relative humi- 
dity of 70 and found that it was im- 
possible to develop them. This was 
part of the sensitivity project as vut- 
lined. Why, then, a conflict between 
theory and practice? Simply this: 
All of the facts are not given. In fact, 
not all of the known facts are given. 
Assuming that the same coating was 
used in each instance, did the test 
plates and the production plates have 
the same thickness of coating on 
them when dry? It is very doubtful 
that they did since size of the plates, 
grain structure, the amount of water 
on the plate at the time it was 
coated, the method of pouring the 
coating, and the whirler speeds all 
affect coating thickness. What de- 
veloper was used in the tests? The 
Foundation lists two in its publica- 
tions, one of which is more powerful 
than the other. Then there is the 
question of exposure. If the exposure 
on the test plate was made for a 
longer period than that commonly 
used on photocomposing machines, 
or if the positives used in industry 
were more dense, the difference 
might easily be explained. Of all of 
the thirty or more variables which 
admittedly affect platemaking, only 
two are pinned down with exact spe- 
cifications—length of time elapsing 
between coating and exposure, and 
the relative humidity of the area in 
which the plate was stored during 
that interval. Yet a positive state- 
ment is made on the basis of these 
two facts that a plate thus coated 
and stored will come up blind. 


Some “Facts” Aren’t Facts 


Many other “facts” have thus 
found their way into the thinking of 
the industry. At times it has not 
been the intent of the author to have 
his idea accepted in such a manner. 
Take for example the question of pH 
of fountain solutions. Some have the 
idea that any and every job should 
run with a fountain solution of 3.8 
for zinc plates and 4.6 for aluminum. 
When the Foundation introduced pH 
control no such idea was intended, 
but this positive statement has been 
made in print on numerous occa- 
sions. Now some accept it as gospel. 

Another similar example may be 
found regarding the moisture con- 
tent of the paper. Some people will 
blithely point to a skid of paper and 
tell you that it contains 4.5 per cent 
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moisture. Others go so far as to set 
up some percentage figure for mois- 
ture content and specify this figure 
on all their orders for paper, regard- 
less of whether it is bond, offset, 
coated one or two sides. When asked 
where they get such figures they in- 
variably reply that they make their 
determinations with the sword. A 
sword does not read per cent mois- 


TS A QUIZ 


Answers to the following questions have 
appeared in the pages of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and other sources of informa- 
tion to printers at various times. How 
retentive is your memory? How many of 
these questions can you answer without 
looking at the answers on page 59? 





1. Type faces appear heaviest when 
printed on (a) antique paper, (b) 
coated paper, (c) sized and super- 
calendered paper, (d) newsprint. 

2. On mixer Linotype and Intertype 
machines the operator can get, 
without magazine changes or mag- 
azine lifts, (a) light roman and 
bold, (b) light roman and italic, 
(c) light roman, light italic, bold 
and bold italic. 

3. Type metal is made from the fol- 
lowing ingredients: (a) Lead, zinc, 
and antimony, (b) lead, tin, and 
antimony, (c) lead, tin, copper. 

4. Line engravings may be made 
from (a) photographs, (b) the 
original object, (c) pen-and-ink 
drawings. 

5. The coating of copper on an elec- 
trotype is as thick as (a) .006- 
.008-inch, (b) .002-.003-inch, (c) 
.001-.002-inch. 

6. Films for making albumin offset 
plates are stripped on (a) white 
paper, (b) goldenrod paper, (c) 
clear acetate. 

7. Light areas on a letterpress press 
form require (a) less pressure, 
(b) more pressure, (c) the same 
pressure as heavy areas. 

8. Jogging means (a) arranging 
sheets so they slant on the feed 
board, (b) straightening piles of 
paper before or after printing, 
(c) inspecting printed sheets. 

9. Reducers are used to make print- 
ing ink (a) thin, (b) thick, (c) dry 
more slowly. 

10. Calendering rollers on papermak- 
ing machines (a) put watermarks 
on the stock, (b) form the paper 
against the screen, (c) put a finish 
on the stock. 

11. The basic size for cover paper is 
(a) 17 by 22, (b) 25 by 38, (c) 
20 by 26, (d) 35 by 45 inches. 


ture. It merely tells whether the 
sensitive element which is in condi- 
tion with the room will give off mois- 
ture to the paper or pick it up from 
the paper when inserted into a pile. 
From this it may be determined that 
the paper will tend to take on mois- 
ture, give it off, or remain stable 
when exposed to prevailing atmos- 
pheric conditions. But the actual 
moisture content may vary widely 
even with the same paper and an 
identical sword reading. 

Where did such a misconception 
come from? A little card in the top 
of the sword case stated that several 
offset stocks had been tested and the 
per cent of moisture found in these 
papers corresponded to various rela- 
tive humidity readings. This was 
interpreted as meaning that for all 
the papers those figures correspond. 
Actually the lithographer is not in- 
terested in how much moisture the 
paper contains but in whether it is in 
equilibrium with the pressroom, and 
that is what the sword was intended 
to and does tell. For close register 
work offset stock should actually be 
in equilibrium with a room with a 
relative humidity 5 or more per cent 
higher than the pressroom. 


Shop Practice and Laboratory 


This last statement is a fact. 
The carefully controlled experiments 
made at the National Bureau of 
Standards demonstrated that paper 
in equilibrium with room conditions 
and slightly below, continued to pick 
up moisture upon successive times 
through the press. The paper condi- 
tioned at a higher humidity did not 
change appreciably. This work was 
done on offset papers and there is 
some room to question how accur- 
ately these standards can be applied 
to coated papers. But statements 
lacking data have been made to 
the effect that these results can be 
applied directly to coated papers. In 
the case of offset papers with higher 
moisture contents, and lower mois- 
ture for that matter, there appears 
to be no radical disagreement be- 
tween the results found in shops and 
the laboratory findings. Too much is 
still a complete mystery about the 
reactions of coated stocks. 

There are many more known facts 
about the various phases of litho- 
graphic reproduction which are as 
misunderstood as the examples cited 
above. New information is con- 
stantly being acquired in the labora- 
tories of private firms, suppliers’ 
laboratories, and in research groups 
supported by the industry both here 
and abroad. Some of this informa- 
tion may reach the lithographer in 
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the form of new products or tech- 
niques. In such cases there may be 
reason to question the superiority or 
the applicability, but the informa- 
tion that is needed most pertains to 
his present everyday problems. This 
information should tell him why one 
plate went bad on the press whereas 
another made at the same time did 
not. It should tell him why one ink 
dried and another did not. It should 
tell him why one stock would not 
print as well as another stock. 

These and many other similar 
problems are the things in which he 
is vitally interested. This involves a 
lot of good functional research work 
which will not pay off in good copy 
for trade publications or new prod- 
ucts and methods which can be mar- 
keted, but will pay off in cash to the 
lithographic plant owner. Once these 
problems are understood steps can 
be taken by the operators to prevent 
their occurrence. If necessary, new 
products, new techniques, and new 
instruments can be developed to 
eliminate them. Technical panels can 
then be used to explain the meaning 
of the available known facts, instead 
of the usual, “In our plant we... ,” 
“We have found that... ,” or “On 
our presses we have to... ,” or any 
of the other evasive phrases. 

To the questioner who asked con- 
cerning the coating of plates several 
days before using: Yes! It can be 
done. There is a British patent 
which tells of coating deep - etch 
plates as much as six months in ad- 
vance and applying a moisture-proof 
film to the dried plate. When this 
plate is needed this film is stripped 
off and the plate handled in the usual 
manner. Furthermore, this writer 
personally knows of a plant which 
at one time coated all its plates sev- 
eral days in advance and stored them 
in a “dry box’ until used. This is a 
fact: It can be done. 


What Makes a Manager? 


@ “WHAT ARE the qualifications of 
management?” Malcolm McCorquo- 
dale asked, speaking at a meeting of 
the British Master Printers. ‘First, 
technical knowledge. Management 
must be able to tell a man that he is 
doing something wrong, and tell him 
how to do the job right. 

“Second, and more important, a 
manager must get on with his men. 

“Third, one thing which you are 
bound to have is common sense. You 
cannot be a manager unless you 
have a modicum of that; know when 
to turn a blind eye, and when to 
come down like a ton of bricks.” 





Send in your queries on any phase of lithography for answer by Charles F. King 





FLASH EXPOSURE 

For more than a year we have been 
studying your articles in the Offset 
Department, and they are used in our 
photolithography classes with a high 
degree of success. We are now in the 
process of using a three-stop method in 
a different process and getting better 
results. Will you kindly tell me when to 
give a flash exposure when using the 
three-stop method? 

Perhaps I am interpreting your 
question incorrectly but the way I 
understand it is that you would like 
to know if a flash exposure is the 
first exposure given or the last. 
Based on this interpretation, the 
flash exposure is usually the last one 
given. On the other hand, if you 
mean to ask when should a flash ex- 
posure be used with the three-stop 
method, the answer would be when- 
ever you wish to intensify the small 
shadow dots or, as the expression 
goes, when you wish to “put a core 
in the dots.” 


SOLVENT WASHOUT MIXTURE 

In the August Offset Department a 
solvent washout mixture for removing 
dried developing ink and gum from an 
albumin image was mentioned. Would 
you be so good as to advise where this 
solvent might be purchased? 

This letter is only one of a great 
number of similar inquiries concern- 
ing this special washout mixture. 
Operators have told us that they 
either have such a mixture on hand 
or that they have tried one in the 
past. Some operators have developed 
formulas of their own which work 
satisfactorily; others have worked 
in shops where such a formula was 
used and so they have carried it 
with them to other places of employ- 
ment. The only commercially avail- 
able ready-prepared product of this 
type known to us is one called “New 
Base,” which is marketed by the Mc- 
Kinley Litho Suppy Company of 
Cincinnati. It is not the policy of 
this department to mention brand 
names or suppliers’ names if there 
are several companies from which 


an equivalent product may be pur- 
chased. In this case it is done only 
because the response to the fore- 
mentioned article was so great, and 
there appears to be the only place 
where this product can be bought. 
If other suppliers have such a prod- 
uct, it will also be mentioned here. 


PROOF PRESS ADEQUATE 

We are considering the use of offset 
equipment—either a slow-speed, spe- 
cial hand-fed press or a proof press— 
to use in the offset printing of an ex- 
tremely accurate design upon coated 
metal plates 14 by 14 inches and %-inch 
thick. Speed is no objective. Accuracy 
is imperative. Could you give us any 
information as to the manufacturer of 
of a press of this kind? We make our 
own glass negatives and positives and 
there is no camera work involved. Our 
problem is simply one of printing in 
black and white with great accuracy 
upon two sides of a metal plate. If you 
do not know of a manufacturer of this 
type of equipment, who could make 
such a piece for us? 

I presume that you have already 
examined the presses used in the 
tin-printing branch of offset lithog- 
raphy and either found that they 
are not accurate enough for your 
work or that the thickness of the 
sheet you intend to print eliminates 
them from your consideration. It 
would appear to me that any of the 
standard proof presses could be 
adapted to your problem with very 
little change in construction. 


TROUBLE AT GRIPPER EDGE 

We are enclosing a press sheet which 
has a streak on the panel at the grip- 
per edge. We have an experienced 
pressman on this job, and he has tried 
every way he knows to eliminate this. 
There is a hint of the same condition 
at the back edge of the sheet. Have 
you any suggestions that would be 
helpful to us in the future should this 
condition occur again? 

Such a condition as you show on 
this sheet is not uncommon in lithog- 
raphy and is often present in letter- 
press printing. Large solid borders 
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will frequently show the portions 
around the cylinder to be lighter 
than the parts which run across the 
cylinder. In your case the trouble at 
the gripper edge of the sheet is 
caused by the wide solid lines at the 
back end of the preceding sheet. It 
is unfortunate that in this layout 
these fall right in the middle of the 
solid on the front end of the sheet. 
To make your problem a little worse 
than that normally encountered, you 
are printing on a very soft piece of 
stock. This removes an excessive 
amount of ink—more ink than is 
ordinarily replaced by the ink-feed- 
ing mechanism. The larger the form 
rollers and the greater the number 
of distribution rollers there are on a 
press, the less pronounced the effect 
will be. Also there is less likelihood 
of such an extreme condition exist- 
ing on presses where the vibrating 
rollers make large excursions. With 
your equipment the only way you 
can improve this condition is to 
weaken the ink and carry more on. 
In so doing it is suggested that you 
do not use lakatine but instead some 
other transparent white and perhaps 
some rather heavy varnish. What 
you need to do is to increase in every 
way possible the amount of ink 
transferred from roll to roll and to 
the plate. Therefore anything that 
is added should increase the length 
of the ink. 


AMATEUR PRINTING 

I am very much interested in pub- 
lishing 5%- by 8%-inch educational 
books by the offset lithographic proc- 
ess. But costs are high if the work is 
done by a lithographer and I do not 
know if my books will sell. Hence I 
have been considering doing the work 
myself inasmuch as I can obtain access 
to a Multilith duplicator. On the sur- 
face, offset lithography appears to be 
quite simple compared with letter- 
press and gravure. But this is not the 
case. I have run into quite a great deal 
of difficulty. Could you help me? I 
have outlined the following on which 
I wish you would comment and give me 
advice: (The writer goes on to explain 
how he intends to use a homemade 
camera, photostating equipment, and 
so on, and then ends up wanting to 
know if there is not some machine 
available which will cost less than $100 
and will fold, gather, saddle-stitch, and 
trim.) 

The above letter is similar to a 
number which have been received by 
this department in recent months. 
Would-be authors, artists, and musi- 
cal composers have all gotten the 
impression that they can publish 
their own works through the use of 
office machine duplicators. Perhaps 
they have read that Senefelder, the 
inventor of lithography, discovered 
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the process while attempting to pub- 
lish his own songs. (You will remem- 
ber he could not get anyone to 
publish them and he could not afford 
to buy copper to make his own en- 
gravings. In attempting to use stone 
he discovered the lithographic proc- 
ess.) Senefelder is not remembered 
for his songs, but the book he wrote 
outlining the lithographic process is 
still in print today. In the printing 
and lithographic industry there are 
shops of all sizes capable of handling 
orders of any size. They can give 
anyone whatever quality of job one 
is willing to pay for. If the text mat- 
ter is so outstanding that it can be 
sold regardless of the amateurish 
appearance of the printing, a pub- 
lisher for the book could be found 
very easily. If the contents are 
mediocre to good, a poor printing 
job certainly will not help the sale 
of a book. My advise is: Do not try 
to do the job yourself. You will not 
save one cent in the long run. 


DEEP-ETCH ON ALUMINUM 

We have installed a photo-litho off- 
set platemaking plant and are print- 
ing from aluminum plates by intaglio 
or deep-etch process. Could you please 
advise us if there is available: 1. A 
formula for a proprietary preparation 
for the effective deep-etching of alum- 
inum? 2. A rotting bath for the re- 
moval of the sensitized glue stencil? 
3. Any other information relating to 
the photo-litho offset by the deep-etch 
reversal process on aluminum. In ad- 
dition to the above, could you also give 
us any information with regard to the 
following: Heat embossing with ther- 
mograph powder dusted directly on the 
printed matter from a letterpress ma- 


chine? We feel sure that there is a 
machine which, after printing, puts on 
the powder, dusts it, and feeds the 
sheet under the heating unit in one 
operation. Can you tell us who manu- 
factures such a machine? 

Rather than attempt to answer 
your questions regarding the mak- 
ing of deep-etch aluminum plates as 
enumerated, we would rather point 
out that the gum process has, in this 
country, practically superseded the 
glue process even for the production 
of zinc plates. As for aluminum, it 
was generally considered that it was 
impractical to attempt to make the 
plates on this metal by the glue proc. 
ess. In fact that was one of the rea- 
sons given by the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation for introducing the 
gum process. Every one of the mate- 
rials necessary to make deep-etch 
aluminum plates can be purchased 
in proprietary packages, but should 
you prefer to make your own the 
bulletins and texts available will give 
you all the information required. 
Write to the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, 131 East 39th, New 
York City 16, and ask for Research 
Bulletins Number 8 and Number 14. 
The LTF also is able to furnish a 
basic textbook and at present is in 
the process of publishing an ad- 
vanced textbook covering the opera- 
tion of the gum process. In addition 
a small shop manual is available 
which outlines the important fea- 
tures connected with the deep-etch 
platemaking process. 

For suppliers of thermographic 
presses and equipment, see our De- 
cember directory issue (1948) or 
next month’s issue. 
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NEW PLANT OF ENGRAVING COMPANY 





Believed to be the Northwest's only structure ever designed specially for engraving is a 
story and a half building occupied by Beaver Engraving Company, of Portland, Oregon. 
The engraving plant proper occupies all of the main floor; the upper half story has art 
gallery. Total floor area is 7500 square feet. Estimated cost of plant is $100,000. 
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Lectures and Clinic Forums Well Attended 
At NAPL's Seventeenth Annual Convention 


@ ATTRACTING the highest registra- 
tion in its history—1150 persons— 
the seventeenth annual convention 
of National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers offered four full days 
of pertinent talks, panel discussions, 


_technical presentations, and a highly 


interesting gallery of supply and 
equipment exhibits. A full wing of 
one of the spacious floors in Hotel 
Statler, New York, was given over 
to the exhibits and a comfortable 
program meeting auditorium. 

The convention opened with a 
‘board of directors meeting on Wed- 
nesday morning, October 19, extend- 
ing through an all-day shop clinic 
forum on Saturday, October 22. The 
annual banquet, with entertainment 
and dancing, was patronized by close 
to 800 persons Friday evening. 

All officers were re-elected for the 
1949-50 term. They are: President, 
Charles E. Mallet, of Rand Avery- 
Gordon Taylor, Incorporated, Bos- 
ton; executive vice-president, Walter 
E. Soderstrom, of New York head- 
quarters of the Association; treas- 
urer, Penn R. Watson, of William J. 
Keller, Incorporated, Buffalo; exec- 
utive secretary, William J. Stevens, 
New York; cost accountant, E. Ames 
Hilperts, New York. 

Four new members were elected 
to the board of directors for three- 
year terms—Edward R. Close, Ham- 
ilton, Ontario; Richard Knight, of 
Providence; G. M. McCullers, Dal- 
las; E. H. Munson, New York City. 

There were five full morning and 
afternoon speaking sessions, begin- 
ning Wednesday afternoon and end- 
ing Friday. A neat bit of program- 
ming brought Gene Flack, the genial 
showman of Sunshine Biscuits, to 
the rostrum early Friday afternoon. 
In a typically lively speech in which 
he pointed up sales and advertising 
philosophy with a keen sense of 
humor, Mr. Flack kindled fresh en- 
thusiasm for the final events. He left 
his listeners with the observation 
that “you can’t make footprints in 
the sands of time by sitting down,” 
advice that seemed to be well heeded, 
judging by the progressive spirit 
that pervaded the convention. 

The shop clinic forum on Saturday 
was exceptionally well conducted by 
the Litho Club of New York acting 
as host to the National Association 


of Litho Clubs, which regularly spon- 
sors this part of the NAPL con- 
ventions. A meaty array of shop 
problems was brought to the floor, 
discussed by members of the front 
panel, and accorded participation by 
the audience. Presiding was John 
Maguire, president of the New York 
club. The moderator was Norman E. 
Mack, of Chicago. Panel members 
from New York were Harry Muller, 
Arthur Fiehn, Reuben Wohl, Wil- 
liam Falkner, and John Kearney. 

Also on the panel was Anthony A. 
Capello, who was accorded the honor 
of a special citation from NAPL. A 
certificate was presented to him by 
President Mallet in recognition of 
his “leading craftsmanship in the 
industry, long and devoted service, 
and valuable contributions to the 
progress of photo-lithography.” 

Another feature of the convention 
was the introduction of the new 
Association management cost con- 
trol manual, which has been in 
preparation for three years as a 
detailed guide to finding, allocating, 
and controlling costs in all phases 
of lithographic plant management. 

Mr. Mallet started the sessions on 
Wednesday with a talk emphasizing 
the importance to each plant man- 
agement of “charting the path” 
ahead. His suggestions as to how this 
could be done pointed up the value 
of understanding and co-operation 
between all departments. 

He advised frequent conferences 
at which representatives of the dif- 
ferent departments could get to- 
gether, study procedure, and analyze 
both weaknesses and strengths of 
company operations. Valuable sug- 
gestions are frequently forthcoming 
from men in the shop under these 
circumstances, he stated. Further- 
more, it offers opportunity for the 
sales force and the mechanical super- 
visors, for example, to get to know 
each other’s problems and thus work 
co-operatively together. 

He summed up his principles con- 
cerning the importance of intra- 
plant understanding by stating that 
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a high degree of accomplishment 
can best be enjoyed in a plant where 
there is ‘“wholehearted co-operation 
and a real family feeling.” 

Labor relations in the lithographic 
industry were discussed by Walter 
Soderstrom on Thursday morning. 
Reminding listeners that the Asso- 
ciation, as such, has no official labor 
policy, and that his remarks reflected 
his personal views only, he men- 
tioned, as an outstanding problem, 
the necessity of the labor supply 
keeping pace with the progress of 
the industry. Citing the fact that 
premium pay in several classifica- 
tions of work was a widespread prac- 
tice, he added that in many cases it 
was the result of shortages of crafts- 
men, rather than a reward for higher 
skill and better production on the 
parts of individual workers. He 
believed this situation should be 
remedied by setting up adequate 
ratios of apprentices to journeymen, 
with the unions agreeing to co- 
operate in seeing to it that these 
ratios were maintained. Where pre- 
mium pay was actually deserved and 
earned, he said, there could be little 
objection to it, but it should be 
handled on that basis, rather than 
being forced on management because 
of labor shortages. 

Mr. Soderstrom had a word of 
criticism for those firms which did 
not share their rightful responsi- 
bility in training apprentices. All 
firms, he declared, wherever prac- 
tical, should institute programs of 
apprentice training, and not leave 
it to a comparatively few plants to 
provide all of the new workers. 

He outlined his labor relations 
recommendations with the following 
points: Welfare plans should be 
worked out in fairness to all, with- 
out unreasonable stipulations; no 
further reduction in the work week 
hours—in fact, he thought it might 
be better to lengthen the hours to 
37 or 3714; hold paid vacations to 
two weeks, paid holidays to those 
now named in union contracts, wages 
to what they are now; try to avoid 
premium pay unless it is actually 
deserved; set up proper apprentice 
ratios, see that schools are available 
for apprentices, and insist that they 
attend them. Use judgment in the 
selection of apprentices. 
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Official introduction of the NAPL 
Management Cost Control Manual 
was made by Frank R. Somers, certi- 
fied public accountant, who has long 
specialized in service to the graphic 
arts fields. Mr. Somers has been in 
charge of the three-year task of pre- 
paring the manual for publication. 
He explained that its production had 
been made possible by the advice and 
co-operation of NAPL’s board of 
directors, as well as individual plant 
owners throughout the country. Its 
principles are those which have been 
used and found successful over a 
period of years by many of the lead- 
ing lithographers. 

Among the features of the manual 
are a compiling of lithographic ac- 
counting definitions and cost prin- 
ciples; a chart of accounts with 
explanations; two methods of de- 
termining actual factory hour cost 
rates; evaluation of modern machine 
accounting methods; discussion of 
payroll distribution, summarization 
of job costs, accumulation of direct 
materials, administrative and sell- 
ing costs; illustrations of cost pro- 
cedures complete with worked-out 
forms. 

In his talk Mr. Somers described 
some of the ways in which the facts 
gleaned from proper cost accounting 
can be applied to management, add- 
ing that many of these explanations 
were contained in the manual. He 
mentioned importance of a study, 
with the foreman, of comparative 
departmental costs for each month, 
it being made clear to the super- 
visor that he is responsible for hold- 
ing down the non-productive time, 
spoilage, and such. Using the com- 
parative cost sheets as a guide, he 
continued, supervision, for example, 
can see to it that indirect wage costs 
applied to oiling, cleaning, and sim- 
ilar work, are borne by less expensive 
helpers rather than journeymen. 

Another thing for management 
to watch in accounting, he said, is 
“product classification.” In firms 
doing diversified types of manufac- 
turing, he explained, some products 
require higher selling expenses than 
others. If they are lumped together 
in the accounting, it will provide a 
wrong picture of the over-all sit- 
uation. With this kind of plant, he 
said, the departmental operating 
statements become very important. 

In conclusion, he compared cost 
control records to the instrument 
panel of an airplane, constituting a 
method of guidance for the “flight” 
of management policies. 

The position of the estimator in 
relation to costs, production, and 
sales was projected by Ben Harris 
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who emphasized the importance of 
detailed exchange of information be- 
tween these departments on each job 
before the estimate is turned in. Only 
in this way, he declared, can the esti- 
mator figure the job so that the quo- 
tation will be accurate, the salesman 
successful, and the production per- 
formed at a profit. 

He advised that hourly cost rates 
be established for the individual 
plant, saying, “Borrowing the hourly 
cost rates in use in other plants 
which are not wholly similar may be 
disasterous from an estimating and 
profit standpoint.” He added that 
the NAPL simplified method for 
building hourly cost rates is an excel- 
lent study, but should not be used 
arbitrarily. It is meant “for illustra- 
tive purposes only and as a check on 
your own hourly cost rates.” Cost 
schedules, he remarked, should be 
checked frequently in the light of 
changing conditions in the plant, and 
changing competitive conditions in 
the lithographic industry. 


Estimator Must Know Shop 


In fact, it was his opinion that 
knowledge of production standards 
—the way in which a particular shop 
does a particular job— was probably 
more important in estimating a job 
than having the correct schedule of 
hourly rates—“the estimator must 
know his shop in all details.” 

Increased co-operation and “edu- 
cation” of customers, typographers, 
and artists concerning proper copy 
preparation for lithography was 
urged by William J. Stevens, who 
based this need on the fact that an 
unsatisfactory finished product was 
frequently due to faulty prepared 
photographs, type proofs, or draw- 
ings. Observing that many lithog- 
graphers hesitated to tell customers 
that their copy was poor for repro- 
duction purposes, he insisted that in 
the long run it was better to risk a 
little initial antagonism than to face 
a dissatisfied customer after the job 
has been delivered—after the dam- 
age has been done to the relationship 
between shop and client. 

If possible, he said, the lithog- 
rapher should enter into the plan- 
ning stage with the customer before 
art work or photographs are ordered 
or prepared, in order to help guide 
the preparation for best results. 
Similarly, more pains should be 
taken to see that composition houses 
understand fully just what is re- 
quired in type proofs, and why. Ef- 
fort should be expended in acquaint- 
ing artists with the need for clear, 
clean colors which match closely 
those specified by the customer. A 


helpful guide for the artist, he said, 
could be a simple card index of lith- 
ographed color samples for him to 
follow in color-matching. 

As the final element in improve- 
ment of copy preparation, Mr. Ste- 
vens advised basic training of sales- 
men to enable them to recognize the 
difference between good and poor 
original copy, so that they can be 
constructively helpful with the cus- 
tomer before the job comes into the 
plant for processing. 

Factors that go into good shop 
supervision were discussed in con- 
siderable detail by Frank A. Myers. 
Proper supervision on the part of 
the foreman, superintendent, or pro- 
duction man, he asserted, increases 
morale and production, and keeps 
equipment and operations moving 
efficiently. He enumerated the vari- 
ous responsibilities of the super- 
visor — touching plant layout, the 
machines, processes, materials, and 
people. Of these, he declared, the 
handling of people should be given 
greatest attention, because it allows 
less opportunity for rules or formu- 
las, and because it is the one factor 
on which all the others ultimately 
depend. In judging the ability of a 
supervisor to handle people, he of- 
fered the following qualities as a 
basis: Fairness, enthusiasm, thor- 
oughness, teaching ability, develop- 
ment of team work, and tact. 

One of the features of a presenta- 
tion by A. C. Clair was a showing of 
a motion picture describing East- 
man Kodak’s Flexichrome art proc- 
ess for converting black and white 
photograph negatives to full color, 
its value lying in the fact that it does 
not require the services of a fully 
trained artist. Colors used are dyes 
which allow the black and white 
detail to come through, the artist 
merely washing the colors over the 
negative without being required to 
paint in the details. 

For those lithographers faced 
with the question of the desirability 
of adding web press equipment to 
their plants, Pat Kirkpatrick, after 
outlining some of the types of work 
to be done by the webs, summed up 
the chief considerations as follows: 
First, consider the equipment from 
the viewpoint of what is manufac- 
tured, what it costs, the complement 
of help necessary, and the kind of 
work it will produce. Then measure 
all these factors against the key 
question, “Do we have prospects who 
will give us a contract for a sizable 
volume of the right kind of work to 
keep this press in production so as to 
give us a reasonable return on our 
investment?” 
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Basing his conclusions on experi- 
ences at Edward Stern & Company, 
Joseph F. Matlack discussed the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of add- 
ing second or third shifts. Summed 
up, his attitude toward the third 
shift was that it was not particularly 
desirable or necessary under what he 
called “normal competitive operating 
conditions.” 

Advantages of the second shift he 
enumerated as follows: Equipment 
can be used more hours, thus recov- 
ering investment more rapidly ; more 
hours to sell; rush jobs accommo- 
dated; more filler work contracted 
to keep down non-productive press 
time; the overhead items carry an 





Charles E. Mallet was re-elected president of 
the National Association of Photo-Lithographers 


increase in chargeable factory time. 
Under disadvantages of the second 
shift he listed: Possible difficulty in 
obtaining capable supervisory and 
journeyman help; increased break- 
down expense when the breakdown 
extends over more than one shift; 
possible higher salaries for daytime 
production and clerical workers, who 
must be able to prepare jobs ahead, 
bearing in mind all possible night 
shift problems or emergencies. 
Some of the circumstances sur- 
rounding application of trade prac- 
tices and customs were explored by 
attorney John A. Bresnahan, who 
came to the conclusion that, to be 
entirely on the safe side, such prac- 
tices should be incorporated in writ- 
ten contracts with the customers. 
Legally, trade practices, he pointed 
out, are recognized only when they 
are proved to be long established and 
in use, are “reasonable,” consistent 
with other customs, and do not “‘con- 
travene” the other contracts. They 
should be obligatory, he continued, 


and not be used as the basis for bar- 
gaining between customer and li- 
thographer. Also, they implied a 
certain responsibility on the part of 
the lithographer. As an example, he 
cited the practice of “customer’s 
risk” involved in holding customer 
property at the lithographer’s plant. 
The lithographer, he explained, 
thereby takes on a certain responsi- 
bility to exercise proper care and 
diligence in preventing loss. 

“Where is the gold—color, black 
and white, or specialization?” Rex 
Howard brought up some answers 
to that question, although he ac- 
knowledged that it is well-nigh im- 
possible to generalize. It was a mat- 
ter that had to be decided on the 
merits of individual circumstances. 
He did, however, establish one or two 
rules for guidance. On specializa- 
tion, he pointed out that while it 
might lessen competition, it might 
at the same time restrict the lithog- 
rapher’s market. Specialize if it 
seems best, he advised, but keep your 
facilities flexible so they can be 
adjusted if the specialty market is 
lost for one reason or another. Qual- 
ity of personnel, sufficient capitaliza- 
tion, and long-range planning all 
should be included in any considera- 
tion of expanding to color work from 
black and white, he counseled. 


Foundation Work Outlined 


Work of the Lithographic Techni- 
cal Foundation was outlined by 
George Schlegel, president of the 
Foundation. He described the labor- 
atories maintained at the Glessner 
House, Chicago, the field trips con- 
stantly being undertaken by the 
executive personnel, the many publi- 
cations and manuscripts issued by 
the organization. Now in its twenty- 
fifth year, the Foundation, he de- 
clared, had “found the key to indus- 
try progress,” concluding with the 
statement that “research leads to 
profits; do your share and you will 
benefit proportionately.” 

Final session on Friday was given 
over to a symposium of suppliers’ 
and manufacturers’ representatives, 
each of whom described some of the 
new developments and _ products 
sponsored by their companies. Those 
who appeared included Harold Ge- 
genheimer, of Electric Boat Com- 
pany; Ren Perry, of Harris-Seybold; 
Dave Schulkind, of E. P. Lawson; 
Sam B. Anson, Jr., of Chemco Photo- 
products; W. V. Gough, of General 
Electric; W. A. Stewart, of Elec- 
tronic Mechanical Products; A. J. 
Hatch, of Strong Electric; F. O. 
Vandercook, of Vandercook & Sons; 
John McMaster, of Eastman Kodak. 


Static Devices Tested 


@ Report Number 18 made public by 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles’ atomic energy contract 
project, at the university’s medical 
school, warns that serious radiation 
hazards exist in devices now com- 
mercially distributed which elim- 
inate static by use of thin strips of 
the element polonium. 

It is claimed that such devices as 
brushes for removing dust from 
photographic film by neutralizing 
the electric potential of the film and 
bars for leading off the static from 
printing presses are in this category. 

Polonium is said to emit alpha ray 
particles which ionize the adjacent 
air. A polonium-mounted brush will 
whisk off the dust as the electrical 
charge, causing it to adhere to a 
surface, is neutralized. Fast moving 
printing paper has been known to 
be de-electrified thereby without 
danger of smudging wet ink. 

The university’s scientists state 
that they found in their several 
months of study that polonium con- 
tinuously released microscopic flecks 
of the metal or foil on which it was 
plated, carrying particles of alpha 
which could be inhaled or swallowed. 
The potential consequences, they 
point out, would be similar to radium 
poisoning. 

None of the companies concerned 
with such devices was named in the 
report. The report recommended 
that “all plants, companies, and in- 
dividuals engaged in the production, 
investigation, and use of such radio- 
active substances and devices be 
made cognizant of the dangers from 
the internal radiation energy. Such 
plants or persons should be equipped 
with suitable monitoring instru- 
ments and employ properly trained 
personnel in order to prevent con- 
tamination of the area with radio- 
active agents.” 

The inquiry began, we are in- 
formed, when a West Coast printing 
concern purchased some polonium 
bars for static eliminators and asked 
the state health department about 
their possible hazards. 


@THE FORCE of the printed word 
was feared by P. T. Barnum, the 
noted circus man, who said: “If you 
have ten dollars to put to good use, 
put up one for the article and the 
other nine for advertising. I can out- 
talk any man on earth but a printer. 
The man who can stick type and the 
next morning talk to a thousand 
people while I am talking to one, 


is the man I am afraid of—I want 


him for a friend.” 
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Remember Hidden Wages 
When Estimating Prices 


By HAROLD J. ASHE 


e Now THAT highly competitive con- 
ditions are returning to the printing 
business, a good many printers may 
need to take another long, hard look 
at their estimating methods and re- 
examine their pricing formulas. In 
some instances these may need to be 
radically altered. 

Even if an over-all net profit is 
attained on the gross volume of busi- 
ness, there is a grave possibility that 
considerable potential profit is dissi- 
pated by losses on particular jobs, 
thanks to faulty estimating. 

There is considerable evidence 
that the wide variation in prices by 
different printers may be due less to 
cut-throating as a deliberate man- 
agement policy (although this is 
always with us) than to failure on 
the part of some printers to consider 
all of the cost factors entering into 
doing the job. 

Even though printers may not be 
expected to worry about all of the 
intricacies of elaborate cost account- 
ing, some show a positive genius for 
ignoring (until faced by the wolf) 
the most fundamental costs. 

Not long ago the United States 
Chamber of Commerce underscored 
a situation which we believe has 
been given too little consideration 
by printing plant management. In 
a survey of private employers, the 
Chamber has come up with startling 
evidence that there is a “hidden pay- 
roll” running close to fifteen per 
cent of the average employer’s pay- 
roll. In 1947, points out this study, 
the typical worker received from his 
employer benefits totaling more than 
$424 over and above his wages. 

That is, in addition to the basic 
or generally recognized wage, the 
employer also bears additional wage 
costs in the form of old age and 
survivor’s insurance, unemployment 
insurance, plus workmen’s compen- 
sation, paid holidays, vacation-with- 
pay, year-end and Christmas bonus- 
es, and numerous other benefits. 

This national average of fifteen 
per cent for all industry and trades 
closely approximates the percentage 
of hidden wages in the average 
printer’s payroll. In dollars, hidden 
wages per employe may be almost 
double the national dollar average, 
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because of relatively higher wages 
that now prevail in the printing 
trades. Is the printer recovering 
this $800 annual hidden wage out- 
lay, or whatever the amount may be 
in his case, in his prices, or is it 
coming out of his pocket in de- 
creased profits? 

While there are numerous meth- 
ods of figuring printing jobs, each 
with its advocates, ranging from 
elaborate estimating sheets to pick- 
ing a figure out of the air after ap- 
praising the printing buyer’s savvy 
of prices, in the final analysis all 
sound methods are tied in at some 
point to formulas in which labor 
costs are a major consideration. 

For this reason, if estimating for- 
mulas now in use are of long stand- 
ing and based on basic wages only, 
these estimates may be too low, now 
that pencils are being sharpened. 

The injection of the relatively new 
factor of large hidden wages brings 
about serious discrepancies in esti- 
mating if methods were perfected 
years ago and no adjustments made 
since then for hidden wages. The 
time was, not long ago, when the 
hidden labor costs were nominal and 
constituted only a small part of the 
printing plant’s overhead and might, 
without serious harm, be lumped in 
as general overhead. Now, these hid- 
den labor costs, if not treated as part 
of the cost of labor and so identified, 
loom large in the overhead aggre- 
gate of the plant. 

Careful estimating and pricing 
insistently demand that social secur- 
ity, workmen’s compensation, and 
unemployment insurance taxes be 
added to the basic wage in deter- 
mining the over-all wage factor in- 
volved in each printing operation. 
These extra labor charges should 
not be lumped under general over- 
head which, properly, should be a 
catch-all only for such costs as can- 
not be accurately charged directly to 
specific printing jobs. 

With social security, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and our workmen’s 
compensation now constituting only 
part of the present total hidden 
labor costs, it would seem equally 
prudent to also directly relate these 
other labor costs in the estimates or 


job charges. Once the plant manage- 
ment knows how high its other hid- 
den labor costs are running, it can 
use a percentage formula to arrive 
at a dollars-and-cents figure on the 
wage factor. 

Because the labor factor is a vari- 
able, no matter how slight, it is a 
basic accounting and estimating er- 
ror to add any of the hidden labor 
costs to the job by a percentage for- 
mula of the materials and labor 
costs, or to the components that go 
to make up the estimate, usually 
merely as an afterthought. Hidden 
labor costs, by whatever estimating 
method used, can be accurately ex- 
pressed only by using the percent- 
age addition recovery to the basic 
labor rate. 

For example, to cite one method 
of calculating charges: if a printer 
charges a certain rate for a certain 
kind of press, and this charge in- 
cludes the pressman’s wages, analy- 
sis may find that this is not high 
enough to absorb the hidden wages, 
in addition to the basic wage and 
all of the numerous other charges for 
the press itself. 

With all hidden labor costs run- 
ning twelve to fifteen per cent of the 
payroll, there is grave danger in 
lumping any part of these hidden 
labor costs in the catch-all of gen- 
eral overhead as an afterthought. 
On a job where materials are high 
in relation to labor, having hidden 
labor costs in the overhead will over- 
state the hidden labor costs in the 
estimate or bill. Contrariwise, if the 
labor factor is high in relation to 
the paper, and hidden labor costs are 
in the overhead, there will not be 
enough of an overhead charge to 
recover the outlay for hidden labor 
costs. 

In one case, the plant’s estimate 
or bill may be competitively high. 
On the other hand, it may be too low 
and the work will be done at a loss, 
even if the management is unaware 
of this fact. 

While the printer is mindful of 
social security, workmen’s compen- 
sation, and unemployment insurance 
taxes—because they are tied directly 
to the payroll week by week—he is 
less likely to be aware of the heavy 
drain on his business traceable to 
so-called fringe benefits. These may 
include, by union agreement, as 
many as six or seven paid holidays a 
year, as well as voluntarily granted 
paid vacations for older workers and, 
perhaps, distribution of Christmas 
bonuses or year-end gifts. In addi- 
tion, an increasing number of plants 
are covering their regular employes 
with life and sickness insurance and 
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pay all or part of the premiums. All 
of these added costs are part and 
parcel of hidden labor costs. 

Moreover, there is good reason to 
assume that in the immediate fu- 
ture, these hidden wages will in- 
crease materially percentage-wise as 
federal and state taxes for social 
security and unemployment insur- 
ance are scaled upward and as more 
fringe benefits are exacted from em- 
ployers by the unions. 

Let’s assume a plant employe is 
paid $2.25 an hour. And, to simplify 
this illustration, assume he is em- 
ployed steadily throughout the year. 
Thus, he is employed forty hours a 
week, fifty-two weeks a year, for a 
total wage of $4,680. During the 
year he is paid for 2,080 hours. How- 
ever, he gets paid for six holidays a 
year, so that there are forty-eight 
hours (better than a work-week) in 
which he does no productive labor, 
but he draws full pay. In fact, the 
basic wage in relation to productive 
hours is almost $2.30 an hour for 
each of the 2,032 hours worked dur- 
ing the year, or two per cent greater 
than appears to be the wage. 

While this added two per cent may 
not appear to be considerable in re- 
lation to either the total payroll or 
the total volume of business, if it is 
not recovered from or charged to the 
jobs it may make a large hole in an- 
ticipated profits and reduce profits 
by exactly the amount of this drain. 

If one week’s vacation with pay 
is given, this boosts the basic wage 
still further by another two per cent, 
as does the payment of insurance 
premiums on life and sickness poli- 
cies. Even a modest cash bonus at 
year-end of $25 can increase the 
basic wage by about one-half of one 
per cent. So it goes. 

From this, it can be seen that 
printers who pay only for such hid- 
den benefits as are required by law, 
or union agreement, have a hidden 
labor cost burden of upwards of ten 
or twelve per cent. 

In fact, where paid holidays are 
in agreements, the printer pays hid- 
den benefits on hidden benefits, pyra- 
miding the costs. That is, he pays 
hidden benefits in wages for time 
not worked, and then he pays hidden 
benefits in workmen’s compensation, 
social security, and unemployment 
insurance on such wages. 

To ensure the likelihood that such 
hidden labor costs be recovered, the 
shrewd printing plant owner might 
very well weigh the advisability of 
directly relating such hidden labor 
costs to the basic labor wage in 
establishing revised formulas for 
estimating printing jobs. 


Ways to Avoid Blemish of 
Spots Showing in Print 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


ONE OF THE most common flaws in 
the printed piece, so frequently 
seen that it has almost come to be 
taken for granted as unavoidable, is 
a spot or spots in the print. When the 
reader comes upon a print without 
this blemish, the reaction is “Why 
can’t all printed pieces be free of this 
displeasing fault?” The unwanted 
spot may be white or black, localized 
in the same position on successive 
sheets or scattered over the print. 

When the spot repeats in the same 
location on successive sheets, the 
coating may be broken by too much 
squeeze, as from the burred edge of 
a plate. If a solid or near-solid of a 
plate lacks sufficient overlay, too 
thick a film of ink must be carried to 
cover and the excess ink may cause 
picking. These two faults may be 
corrected in makeready. 

Missing dots and linked dots in 
halftones must be charged to the 
platemaker as the pressman can do 
nothing about them. 

Holes in mammoth letters may be 
controlled by machinist operators if 
a slug surfacer is at hand. Holes in 
solids may often be burnished. 

Spots caused by collecting, pick- 
ing, and sticking may be localized or 
scattered over the surface of the 
sheet. The peculiarities of these 
three varieties of spots may be seen 
with the magnifying glass. 

Sticking, when it’s extremely bad, 
may end in blocking when a pile of 
sheets cling together in one solid 
block—ready for the paper baler. In 
a mild form, the non-dry ink on one 
sheet may pick the coating off the 
next sheet in the pile. At first glance 





How many apprentice copyhold- 
ers advancing toward journeyman 
proofreadership would be able to 
put into plain language the expres- 
sion “acute cervical protrusion”? 

Means sticking your neck out. 





this bit of coating on the wet ink 
looks like picking but under the 
glass it is seen that the coating from 
the next sheet is on top of the wet 
print. It shows white on the black 
print. This trouble is not uncommon 
when using a gloss ink, superposed 
on one or more first-down colors 
which had failed to dry. On such 
jobs the anti-offset spray should be 
used and the drying of each color 
should be checked at intervals of two 
or three hours. 

It is safer to deliver in low piles 
in trays and to wind the sheets to 
wake them up against sticking every 
two hours. The drying of the ink 
should be carefully checked before 
it is allowed to go under the clamp 
of the paper-cutter. Padding by the 
operator of the cutting machines 
sometimes can hold the danger of 
sticking at the minimum. As further 
insurance all the sheets should be 
winded after cutting and trimming. 
These precautions are advisable be- 
cause it is not uncommon after de- 
livering a job on which no apparent 
sticking had occurred, to get word 
from the customer that picking had 
ruined the looks of the entire job. 

Picking is generally considered to 
be caused by an ink which is too 
tacky or viscous for the paper. How- 
ever, some qualifications are in or- 
der. Paper has been encountered 
with such a weakly attached coating 
that the pressure of an un-inked 
form would disrupt it. It sometimes 
happens that sheets from different 
rolls and with different coatings are 
intermingled in the pile so that the 
problem of suiting the ink to the 
paper is insoluble. If the coating is 
reasonably uniform and not too poor 
throughout a lot, the ink, which is 
generally made in three bodies or 
consistencies, may be suited to the 
lot. For example, a test generally 
shows that either soft, medium, or 
heavy halftone black suits the coated 
paper unless the coating is very poor 
indeed or the room temperature dis- 
couragingly low. In the latter cir- 
cumstance, a special soft reducing 
halftone black is the best help if full 
color strength must be held. 

Special reducing halftone black is 
ground in a varnish softer even than 
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the varnish in soft halftone black 
but containing enough pigment to 
hold the color. At the other end of the 
range of bodies in halftone black 
inks is cover halftone black which 
also is strongly charged with pig- 
ment. If these special inks are not at 
hand, a little job or bond black to- 
gether with a scientific reducer may 
hold the color while reducing the 
tack for the emergency caused by 
faulty coating or low temperature. 


Fast-drying Ink May Cake 

Sometimes an ink will dry too fast 
and tend to cake on or fill a plate. 
This ends in picking so it is well to 
wash the plate and note whether this 
is one of the causes of picking. Or an 
ink film may not be splitting prop- 
erly between plate and paper at im- 
pression. If too much of the film 
remains behind on the plate, picking 
may be caused through piling and 
caking. 

Again, an ink is sometimes en- 
countered with a vehicle from which 
the softer fluids depart from the 
plate on contact with the sheet while 
the heavier components of the ink 
cling to the plate. 

It is not always possible to retard 
drying without spoiling the ink. A 
change of ink may be better. Some- 
times lanolin (sheep wool grease) or 
petrolatum added in moderation will 
retard too rapid drying. 

If too much of the ink film remains 
behind on the plate, change to the 
next heavier bodied halftone ink 
may prove to be the corrective. This 
is also a corrective for an ink from 
which the softer components enter 
the paper at impression, leaving the 
heavier parts behind on the plate. 

A magnifying glass is useful in 
examining picking. In some cases 
just a little of the coating is removed 
without exposing the body paper in 
the sandwich which coated paper is. 
Or in others, the coating may be 
stripped down to the body paper. In 
severe cases all of the coating may 
be lifted and the fibers of the body 
papers lifted with the coating. Using 
the magnifier, the resistance of the 
coating and the necessary ink modi- 
fication may be calculated. If not 
corrected, the particles of coating 
and sometimes fiber will change the 
body of the ink so as to cause caking 
on the plate and picking. 

Collecting of particles of dirt and 
dust, specks of dried ink, and so on 
may cause spots in the print. Parti- 
cles of paper falling on the inked 
form will print white in the first 
impression. After the first impres- 
sion the white specks are black and 
may eventually become embedded in 
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halftones and bowls of letters or be- 
tween letters in the type lines. Col- 
lecting is sometimes mistaken for 
picking but the magnifier can dis- 
tinguish one from the cther. Of 
course, collecting can start piling and 
bring on picking. 

Care in opening paper in contain- 
ers as received so that dirt acquired 
in transit, cinders for example, is 
left in the container and not between 
the sheets of paper is one precaution 
against dirt and dust. Another is 
to keep the paper-cutting machine 
and its table very clean and free 
from dust which may get between 
sheets. All lifts should receive a back 
trim when stock is to be run on half- 
tone forms as a burred edge is a 
prime cause of paper dust on the 
form. When paper is stored on skids 
before or after a first impression, 
it should be kept well covered. 

Atmospheric dust and dirt re- 
quires attention, each pressroom 
having its own peculiar problems, 
according to location, from dirt and 
dust entering through the doors and 
windows and on shoes of workers. 
Many well managed pressrooms have 
air lines from which the anti-offset 
sprays, roller sprays (glycerin and 
water or water alone in a mist), and 
vacuum cleaners are operated and 
the presses are cleaned at regular 
intervals, spaced according to the 
stock on the runs. The ink receives 
careful attention to prevent specks 
from a can or other container and 
from the fountain from reaching 
the inking system and eventually the 
form to cause collecting or picking. 

Starting with paper in the mill, 
causes of collecting on all sorts of 
papers including coated are studied 
as to effect and prevention. Float 
fibers include slitter dust, the fibers 
partly held in surface of the sheet, 
loose fibers between sheets in skids 
or in rolls, and the fibers whose im- 
pressions only remain on the sheet, 
called “casts.” Even human hairs 
have caught in forms, causing mys- 
terious marks. 

Until special halftone inks were 
produced for use on platen presses 
untold hours of time were wasted 
trying to strip halftone and solid 
prints from the form. As the im- 
pression and the stripping are rad- 
ically different from cylinder press 
operation, the same inks are not 
satisfactory on cylinder and platen 
presses when stripping is difficult, 
but all those old-time troubles are 
now just bad memories since special 
inks for platen presses have been 
produced. 

By rolling up a sheet of suspected 
paper into a ball over a clean sheet 


of cardboard or glass, taking care to 
catch all particles that fall, one can, 
by comparison with a satisfactory 
standard sheet, estimate probable 
collecting trouble. 

For those who like to get down 
to the cause(s), picking stems from 
surface tension and viscosity effects 
which may be studied in a textbook 
of physics. Picking is a peculiar 
printing trouble because the viscous 
vehicles (needed to cause the ink to 
neck down or string out into threads 
so that it can properly distribute 
and ink the face of the form only 
without sagging and filling the bowls 
of type and halftones) have tack that 
pulls the coating from the body paper 
unless all circumstances are held 
favorable to withstand the effects of 
surface tension and viscosity. 


Too Much Ink Causes Picking 


These circumstances are paper 
with suitable tack test for process 
technique, an ink with maximum 
color strength in thinnest film (and 
this depends on grinding and dis- 
persion as well as the inherent color 
of the pigment) suited to the speed 
of the press. Care must be taken to 
apply the thin film no thicker than 
needed to cover. If a little too much 
ink is supplied, such troubles as 
mottling and picking may be ex- 
pected. Here in brief is the key to 
trouble-free printing so far as paper 
and ink are concerned: An ink of 
maximum tinctorial strength applied 
in film of minimum thickness. 

It should be kept in mind that 
printing, among all the methods of 
applying decorative and protective 
coatings to sheets and webs of ma- 
terials, is a stamping process, which 
definitely limits the thickness of the 
film to mere microns to avoid such 
troubles as picking. 

Printing applies ink to the stamp, 
the form, and stamps at express 
train speed. In silk screen process 
and spirit varnishing, thicker films 
are practicable because the color in 
one case and the varnish in the others 
are rolled directly onto the material 
and paints and lacquers may be ap- 
plied directly on the materials with 
sprays, rollers, brushes, and in dip 
tanks. These operations are child’s 
play compared to printing because 
it is a far more difficult stamping 
process. 

This is quite evident on the oldest, 
the platen, press. It is also evident 
in another form on the cylinder 
press where the sheet is fed between 
the form and a rolling cylinder to be 
stamped, and in a third form on 
rotary machines. But still it is a 
stamping process. 
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By J. L. FRAZIER 


Mark for this department 

items on which you wish criticism. 
Send in flat package, not rolled. 
We regret that personal replies 
cannot be made by mail 


HowarpD D. MOSHER, OF CHICAGO.— 
“Today is the Best Day of the Year” 
makes excellent motto card copy and 
you have handled it beautifully in regu- 
lar and bold Garamond. Colors, violet 
and gray on light blue card stock, are 
pleasing but clarity is not a hundred 
per cent, this due to all of text being 
set in caps, and to the background 
color (blue) being rather strong in re- 
lation to printing. The piece is good to 
look at, however. 

GEORGE MARTIN, of Vernon, British 
Columbia.—You are doing a brand of 
work which equals that turned out in 
the best typographic shops. We confess 
inability to point out faults either of 
commission or omission. Oh, the two 
lines of the heading of one of the blot- 
ters—“Have You Heard the Story of 
the Farmer’s Horse?”—are spaced too 
closely, particularly as following lines 
of text are quite noticeably leaded. To 
a large extent spacing of lines is a rela- 
tive matter. Close spacing of lines in 
one case—with others on the tight side, 
for example—will not do in instances 
where spacing, as a rule, is open. You 
have exercised good taste in the selec- 
tion and use of colors. 

SAHLIN TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, Buf- 
falo, New York.—“What the Surgeon 
Ought to Be” in several colors and gold, 
and otherwise in the style of early 
manuscript work, is an excellent exam- 
ple of the inscriptional style and of a 
size suitable for framing. Differences 
in styles of type and lettering—and 
color here and there, all-over as it were 
—create something of a complex ap- 
pearance. The other wall card item, 
“The Type Speaks” (Goudy), is, by 
contrast, more clean-cut in layout and 
is also easier to read. Our sincerest 
compliments go to you for the excel- 
lence of this piece and for the even bet- 
ter work on your own letterhead and 
the menu for the “31” Club, the latter 
being definitely outstanding. You are 
holding the torch of craftsmanship as 
high as ever, “ever” representing, we’d 
say, thirty-odd years. 

Leo P. Bott, Chicago.—“Oak-K,” 
monthly blotter-style house organ of J. 
M. Bryant Company, Clarksville, Ar- 
kansas, very effectively simulates effect 
of two newspaper columns, Layout and 
typography are superior to those fea- 
tures in any of the few such pieces 
which have come to our attention. You 
achieve results typographically which 
seem unobtainable through limitations 


of size. That means the work of an ex- 
pert. The second color, orange on the 
issue before us, is used to excellent ad- 
vantage, as background for masthead 
lettering and type matter some of which 
in black overprints the orange and some 
in reverse color in the orange plate. The 
calendar block is small enough that it 
doesn’t engulf the scene yet figures are 
large enough and of such a clear style 
that it is entirely adequate for reference. 
Congratulations. 





EXCELLO PRESS, INCORPORATED, Chi- 
cago.— “A Million Salesmen a Day” is an 
intriguing and impressive statement 
from which you have worked up copy for 
a decidedly striking four-page 814- by 
11-inch mailing piece. Layout, like the 
copy, is compelling and we’re surprised 
if “a million” didn’t fill out and return 
the reply card (attached) asking for a 
quotation. We have long championed the 
offset method of printing and in late 
years, especially, have noted constantly 





Introducing our 


LARGER MODEL 




















Impressive red and white cover of three-fold broadside which opened to 221 by 35 inches actual 


press sheet sample. Bodine Printing Company, of Michig 


City, Indiana, thus announced newest press 
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increased brilliance of halftones printed 
with black ink. We suggest that those in 
this fine mailing piece are rather more 
gray than we consider they should be. 
It is probable the photographs them- 
selves are at fault, do not have the range 
in tones from delicate highlights to 
dense solids which make for “color.” 
THE ORANGE PREss, of Winter Park, 
Florida.—You turned out the six-page 
folder of Foley advertising wood panel- 
ing in fine fashion. Outstanding feature 
is excellence of four-color process illus- 
trations on all pages except the outside 
one in folded piece. Overprinting all the 
outer side except open panel for the illus- 
tration on page one and whole of page 
four with a good yellow heightens ap- 
pearance materially, makes it appear 
that process picture on front is printed 
on yellow stock and gives that page a 
force it wouldn’t have with white paper 
showing further than its effect in pic- 
ture. Lettering and type on front page 
are not all they might be, lines above 
picture being somewhat too crowded, the 
effect tight where it is proportionately 
much more loose (open) underneath the 
picture. It’s, however, a job you may feel 
proud of and one which the customer 
should be fully satisfied with. 
SPENCER-PORTER COMPANY, Riverside, 
California.—Your several stationery and 
advertising items are very good without 


Green and black on white cover of 512- by 8- 
inch, four-page folder of Paris Printing Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri, represents a high quality 


being extraordinary. We consider many 
type faces more attractive than the 
Ultra-Bodoni you seem to feature; it 
packs a wallop, of course, and in large 


sizes is hard to beat in certain kinds of 
publicity printing but masses of it make 
too black a mass and smaller sizes are 
difficult to read, especially when printed 
on bond and other rough papers. Then, 
the small counters of the letters fill up, 
due to the amount of ink required on 
such stocks. Printing the halftone of 
your plant building in green across top 
of letterhead with type overprinted in 
black makes a design both striking and 
interesting. It is, perhaps, a little gar- 
ish. We believe that you’ll be delighted 
if when you require a new supply a 
rich brown and black (or a very deep 
brown) on buff-tinted paper are em- 
ployed for the letterhead. 

HARLAN D. FREDERICKS, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan.—There’s a vast difference 
in your favor between last year’s card 
announcement of the Goodrich-Lee 
family reunion and the one you turned 
out for the get-together this year. Last 
year’s card is devoid of any semblance 
of design, just a succession of centered 
lines of inharmonious types not pleas- 
ing and not well spaced besides. Yours 
has style because it is, first—and save 
for the secretary’s signature—set in 
one of the most stylish of modern ro- 
mans (Bernhard) and the lines are 
grouped for good appearance and com- 
prehension. A note of interest and de- 
sign is introduced by you with the 


“The Better We Produce, the Better We Live’ 





Distinguished and beautiful is the French-style folder of The Baring Press, Incorporated, of Detroit. Original cover printed in green and black on white 
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double vertical band on the left 
which is broken near the top for the 
crest. The mark of a real typo- 
graphic designer is manifest with 
crest lined up laterally with the 
main line “Reunion” on its right. 
While printed in only one color the 
piece is more attractive and impres- 
sive because of tasteful and not too 
strong color of the paper. The piece 
really is admirable. 

GEORGE S. WAITE, Hayes, Middle- 
sex, England.—The program for the 
annual dinner of Staples Press com- 
posing room chapel is decidedly in- 
teresting in design and typography. 
Chief motif is solid panel bled off at 
outside of pages and rounded at 
ends (inside) which are somewhat 
beyond lateral center of page. The 
bands are printed in a pleasing rich 
yellow (away from lemon-like proc- 
ess hue) with page titles like “In- 
scription,” “We Eat,” “We Talk,” 
and so on, overprinted in black from 
the characterful and stylish Legend 
type, a calligraphic style. Heavy 
rules in yellow at bottom of each 
page extending from fold to but not 
over outer margin balance the color 
nicely. If red and yellow are official 
colors, use of red ribbon to tie the 
booklet might have point to compen- 
sate but for best appearance the 
ribbon should be yellow matching 
that of decorative color of cover and 
inside pages. It is, however, a de- 
cidedly clean-cut piece of work and 
we apologize because this deserved 
commendation was delayed. 





Arresting and humorous was Sutherland-Abbott’s green 
and black on white cover, 312 by 614 inches, a French- 
fold announcement of the summer office’s skeleton force 
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Conservative black on gray in color and 8 by 1034 inches in size was 
1947 annual brochure prepared by Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 





LeRoy Barfuss redesigned Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation’s statements. 
Original 1948 cover is modern... interesting; brilliant red and black on white 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS PRESS, of Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina.—Congratula- 
tions are due you and your shop 
craftsmen for the unusually attrac- 
tive appearance of the French-style 
folder announcing your new plant. 
Layout and typography are excel- 
lent as, also, is the presswork. The 
effect of the chrome yellow and deep 
brown printing on antique ivory- 
toned paper is really exquisite. The 
yellow is quite all right on the front 
where the line illustration of the 
building is comparatively large. It 
is somewhat too weak, in our opin- 
ion, for printing the smaller cut at 
the top of inside spread, although 
quite satisfactory for the simple line 
sketches of tea pot and rose over 
which type matter is overprinted in 
the brown. We believe that since cut 
of building is on front, where it 
shows up well in the yellow, the 
smaller cut could better be printed 
in the deep brown. As a matter of 
fact the line sketches would make a 
stronger impression with nothing 
else on the page in the second color. 
Delicate colors are essential when 
what appears in them is overprinted 
else the legibility of the overprinted 
type matter will suffer badly, some- 
times becoming impossible. 

METROPOLITAN PRINTING CoM- 
PANY, of Portland, Oregon.—As you 
state, printers are not strong adver- 
tisers and, on the whole, do not set a 
good example, especially since to a 
large extent they prosper as a result 
of advertising by others. It is not 


DOMINION STEEL AND COAL CORPORATION LIMITED 


CN ports, 


1948 
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SHARE YOUR KNOWLEDGE 





Here, indeed, is the beautiful writing implied in the word “‘callig- 
raphy.” Original cover of this Montreal affiliate of Printing House 
Craftsmen was brown and black on white; in size 6 by 9 inches 
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Striking are the heat rays that seem to emanate from the Crafts- 
men emblem on bulletin cover of the Pittsburgh Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. Original is orange and black on yellow stock 
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far-fetched to state that such 
failure of printers to practice 
what they preach has some effect 
in keeping others from advertis- 
ing or from advertising as much 
as they would otherwise, or 
should. Surely an ailing physi- 
cian takes the pills he has found 
helps others in their state of ill- 
health. Certainly the issuance of 
such an impressive folder as 
yours titled “Today” will influ- 
ence others to feel that advertis- 
ing pays—that you believe in it. 
What with the fine halftone illus- 
trations of scenes in your plant 
many should conclude that you 
have the facilities to produce fine 
advertising matter for them- 
selves. As intimated the offset- 
printed piece is excellent, espe- 
cially impressive in layout. The 
colors, light brown, light blue, 
and black combine for good ap- 
pearance and a striking effect. 
In fact the sole weakness in our 
view is that the heading on page 
two is too weak as printed in the 
brown. We’d prefer to see the 
two lines in black with much 
larger figures “50,000,” perhaps, 
in the color. . 

FRANCIS W. LOCKE, of Water- 
town, New York.—There is force 
in the enclosure “Printing,” the 
heading of which (quoted) is set 
in the occasional style where the 
letters appear in reverse color 
against background of squares, 
ends of the panel being V-cut 
after fashion of banners and 
streamers. “The Way You Like 
It” in a line of Brush below 
crowds the panel much too closely 
because you seem to have consid- 
ered border unit in red like the 
main line above it desirable. Most 
serious fault is with size and posi- 
tion of halftone portrait of your- 
self on left side. If it were deep 
enough to line up at both top and 
bottom with type at its right the 
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“Reflections” publications of the E. F. 

Schmidt Company, of Milwaukee, are ES 
adroit and attractive. This original cover ia 
was in deep red and black on toned stock 4 


effect would be more pleasing i 
because it would appear the parts Hi 
fitted together—which is not true a 
as the layout stands. If the top 
of the cut were in line with the | ie J 
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Effective 
OCTOBER 20 


our telephone number 
will be 


MAIN 9580 











tees HOFFMANN PRESS, INC. 
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Red and black on white and eminently attractive were the elements to be noted in 
the 512- by 812-inch postal card produced by the Von Hoffmann Press, of St. Louis 
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Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co. Limited 
MONTREAL 











top of the reverse band, the ap- 
pearance would be better than it 
is, and especially if the address 
were in two lines the length the 
cut is wide and below it. Then the 
slogan line and your name at 
right of cut could be more effec- 
tively handled. One should regard 
order as an essential of good lay- 
out. Words throughout are too 
i widely spaced; a good rule for 
i spacing between words is to use 
spaces approximating the thick- 
ness of a lower-case “i” of the 
type (size and style) used. Dis- 
play lines are too small on your 
August blotter and, being too 
small, are too short. Result is 
an unattractive marginal space 
around the top. 


[Paes 






Distinctive design for catalog envelope by LeRoy Barfuss, Gazette Printing Company, 
Montreal. Original in yellow, gray, and black on white. Elements are big and few 


HowaArD O. BULLARD, INC., of 
New York City.—The announce- 
ment of your new type book is as 
clever a piece as we’ve seen in 
many a day. Upon heavy white 
81%4- by 11-inch cardboard is 
printed a young woman (head 
and hands) extending a separate 
“autograph” leaflet (actually a 
return card that requests your 
specimen book) attached with 
scotch tape to lower right corner. 
Feature is that “beanie” hat girl 
wears is embellished by a real 
feather, inserted through two 
slots. Bottom of feather is ball- 
point pen pointing at this copy 
“Please put your signature in 
my book.” Added attraction: Pen 
really works. 
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MILLERS’ 


NATIONAL 
FEDERA TION 





ANNUAL REPORT TO 1949 CONVENTION 





Unusual and striking from wheat design to typographical layout is 
annual report produced for Millers’ National Federation by Otto 
M. Forkert, of Chicago. Original is terra cotta and black on white 
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ARIES preaps For S1MPLICITY; FOR LOVE 

OF FIELDS, MOUNTAINS, FORESTS AND RIVERS; 

For THE Cutt oF Beauty. IF Beauty 1s 

THE MantTLe oF Detry—rtHE VisIBILITY OF 

Erernat Lire—Uc.iness ts THE HARBINGER 
oF Deatu. —S. K.Fr 





ARIES BOOK SHOP 
Spencer Kellogg, Jr 
DELAWARE AVENUE, OPPOSITE HOTEL STATLER 
BUFFALO,N.Y. 























Effective and novel is promotion piece of William Caulfield and Sons of Melbourne, 
Australia. Actual calling card fits into slit to make the hand hold the card. Original 
in red and gray on white. Invariably interesting is work of this idea-producing firm 





hE RSE RE SIA 


Excellent cover, 6 by 9 inches and red and black on tan, shows 
the consummate skill of Emil Georg Sahlin of Buffalo, New York 
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‘AO Gold Rush 


INLAND PRINTER'S NEWEST COMPETITION 


THE 


The '49 Business Card Contest 


Win cash prizes of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5— 
and nation-wide publicity in the world’s leading 
printing journal! 

Breathes there a printer with soul so dead, 


Who never to himself hath said . . . “I'd like 
to show the industry how a business card should 
really look.” Here’s your chance! We furnish the 
copy—you furnish the layout and typography. 


Get on this Trail of 1949 and capitalize on your 
ability to attractively advertise business cards. 





HERE’S THE COPY —= 


4ND HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES: 


The rules are simple. There is nothing to cramp 
your style. The card copy below must be used. The 
size of the business card is to be 2% by 3% inches. 
You may use any color of ink on white stock. You 
may use any type faces, type ornaments, or rules 
in the case. Your design may be modern or tradi- 
tional, your treatment serious or humorous. The 
sky's the limit . . . let yourself go! 

Five cash prizes are offered: $25 first prize, $20 
second prize, $15 third prize, $10 fourth prize, 
and $5 fifth prize. 


CALLAHAN PRINTING CO. NOT INC. 
SPECIALIZING IN 

COMMERCIAL STATIONERY 

BUner 3-4488 

2345 N. MAIN STREET, 

ANYTOWN, U.S.A. 


i. Use only the copy printed above. 2. Size of the business card is to be 2% by 3% inches. 3. Use any 
type faces, type ornaments, or rules. 4. Use any color of ink on white stock. Submit one proof in actual 
colors, and three black and white proofs of each color form for reproduction. 5. Mail your entry flat 
(not rolled or folded) to Contest Editor, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, 
Illinois. Be sure to include your name and address. 6. Your entry must be postmarked not later than 


December 31, 1949. 


THAT’S ALL THERE IS TO IT! WE’RE LOOKING FORWARD TO OUR USUAL QUOTA OF 
TOP-DRAWER CONTEST ENTRIES. GOOD LUCK TO YOU! 
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FILTRATION INKS 

Recently we have noted references to 
filtration inks. Is this a new product or 
a new name for an old product? 

Inkmakers have long stated that 
inks and ink vehicles filter into pa- 
per. Filtration is another name for 
penetration of ink into paper. It is 
due to the capillary attraction which 
starts when the sheet and the form 
are squeezed together at impression. 
The capillary attraction continues 
afterward and is an aid to drying of 
some inks on some papers. 

News inks for high speed news- 
paper presses filter or penetrate be- 
tween the fibers of newsprint and 
also penetrate the pores of the fibers. 

The latest type of filtration ink is 
the almost instantly setting and dry- 
ing “wink-dry” type of halftone ink 
for use on coated paper especially 
because it filters into this paper’s 
coating rapidly. 

The ink absorption of coated pa- 
per, which determines the extent of 
filtration, depends principally on the 
porosity of the coating and not so 
much on the porosity of the body 
stock as in newsprint. 

The coating consists of a mineral 
in powder form mixed with an ad- 
hesive such as casein, glue, or starch. 
China clay (kaolin) is the most used 
mineral for coating paper. Calcium 
and barium sulphates are mixed with 
china clay for better grades of slick 
paper. Titanium has been recently 
adapted for use on the best coated 
stocks. Calcium sulphate is known 
as satin white and is of very fine 
particle size. Treated together with 
titanium, it makes a superior white 
printing ink. Barium sulphate is 
known as blanc fixe and is also used 
to make white inks and as an ex- 
tender like alumina hydrate and 
magnesia. 

The coating of these mineral pow- 
ders held together with an adhesive 
like casein is not continuous but 
sieve-like with the pores of the coat- 
ing corresponding to the openings 
in the sieve. The coatings have many 
more and much smaller pores than 
uncoated papers which two charac- 


Questions on pressroom problems will also be answered by mail if accompanied by 
a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential if you so desire and declare 


teristics account for the considerable 
porosity and ink absorption of some 
coated papers. Porosity is controlled 
by varying the proportion of adhe- 
sive to pigment in the coating. The 
higher the percentage of adhesive, 
the lower the porosity. A coating 
may be made very tight with a high 
percentage of casein as on papers 
made especially for gloss inks, press 
and spirit varnishes. Such sheets are 
the direct opposite of filtration ink 
sheets. In a gloss ink, the toner and 
special varnish are held on the sur- 
face as much as possible to obtain 
utmost gloss while with a filtration 
ink a porous coating is indicated to 
aid the rapid penetration of the spe- 
cial ink which shoots into the pores 
of the paper, leaving its solid content 
like a rubber cement on the surface. 


ROLLERS CRACK ON ENDS 

We have noticed cracking of the sur- 
face of composition rollers near the 
ends and are wondering why. Is there 
a preventive? 

Two palliatives, at least, are never 
to allow ink to dry on the ends and 
to cover the part near the end, when 
not needed on a form, with cup 
grease. When ink is allowed to dry so 
hard that kerosene and high-test 
gasoline will not remove it, a more 
powerful solvent which may remove 
moisture from the surface of the 
roller is the last resort but it causes 
pitting or cracking. 

When a film of ink dries on the 
roller, it shrinks and cracks the sur- 
face of the roller. Fast drying of 
natural-drying pigments like bronze 
blue, chrome yellow, and Milori blue 
removes moisture from the roller so 
that it is likely to crack. English 
vermilion has a drying influence on 
rollers. And, of course, any natural 
slow-drying ink, if well charged with 
powerful drier, would have a drying 
influence on the roller composition. 


Printing 
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JANUARY 














STREAKS ON TWO-ROLLER PRESS 

Please give us your opinion of the 
cause of the streaks appearing on the 
large halftone in the enclosed job. This 
was printed on a job cylinder press. 
We have examined the plate and find 
nothing wrong. We tried both compo- 
sition and rubber rollers and different 
roller settings. We “double rolled” to 
try for better ink distribution but still 
could not eliminate the streaks. We 
checked the cylinder and found it was 
set to the bearers properly. We hear 
from pressmen and press manufactur- 
ers “You can’t get away from this on 
a two-roller press.” Can you give us 
some help? 

An experienced pressman views 
all cuts on wood base with suspicion 
and the distrust increases with the 
size of the cut. Wood is cheap and 
easy to nail plates on but is very 
changeable under varying atmos- 
pheric conditions. The wood base 
may shrink, swell, or warp before it 
reaches the press or on it, and there 
may be sinks in the wood which, of 
course, are only found under im- 
pression. Time has shown that a 
plant printing many plates on wood 
base should be equipped with a plate 
gauge to test the height of all parts 
of the plate’s surface and not just 
the edges as with the ordinary type- 
height gauge. A block leveler is 
also needed to correct faulty mounts 
when discovered before the plate 
reaches the press. 

Fortunately, when the plate is not 
level and type-high, a check is pro- 
vided on the press in the type-high 
plate to which the rollers are set. If 
correctly set to both ink plate and 
vibrators according to the instruc- 
tion book and checked for roundness 
with four quarter-turn pictures on 
the ink plate, rollers will smoothly 
ink the plate that is type-high and 
level. If there are streaks, examine 
the plate because according to the 
evidence of the rollers, it is not type- 
high and level. 

Not only the wood base but the 
way the plate is tacked on it (pulled 
down too hard on the edges so that 
the plate is convex) must be dis- 
trusted and tested by thumping with 
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the ball of the hand. One quick way 
to examine a plate through its print 
is with a magnifying glass. In this 
case the magnifier will disclose dots 
with tails pointing toward the grip- 
pers in one corner of the print of 
the plate which indicates that the 
plate is not level and type-high 
although it may have been at the 
start of makeready. If you will make 
the plate level and check your roller 
setting you should be able to get 
rid of the streaks which are not too 
noticeable as they show after the ink 
has set. 


WANTS PRINTING SCHOLARSHIP 

Having been informed that your 
magazine is one of the leaders in the 
United States, I take the opportunity 
of placing my request before you. I 
have been learning the art of printing 
in the Government Press since I have 
finished my course in the secondary 
school. The need in Nigeria for special- 
ists in the art of printing and engrav- 
ing has caused me to appeal to you for 
a scholarship in printing and engrav- 
ing. We are still lagging behind in this 
art over here. For instance, it is neces- 
sary for a printer to know something 
about a four- or five-color press. But 
how can one know it when such a ma- 
chine is not in Nigeria? I have read 
many books about printing from which 
I have been able to conclude that I have 
still a long way to go in the art of print- 
ing. You may ask if I will be able to pay 
for my passage. The answer is yes. I 
am nineteen years old. I am also pre- 
pared to serve any number of years 
that you may require after I have com- 
pleted my course in printing. I shall 
be very thankful and greatly obliged 
if my request can be favorably consid- 
ered, approved, and reply sent to me. 
G. B. Kasmu, Government Press, La- 
gos, Nigeria, British West Africa. 

As far as we know, there are no 
free scholarships in the schools of 
printing for other than children of 
citizens of this country. However, 
if you can hurdle passport difficulties 
and other obstacles and reach one 
of the larger American cities, you 
might possibly get a job as appren- 
tice in a printing plant, and, if you 
wish to go to school in the evening, 
enter a school of printing. We are 
printing your letter in the hope that 
some reader may have a helpful 
suggestion for you. 

If Nigeria has a consul or other 
representative in this country, we 
suggest that you contact him for 
suggestions as to the best way to 
increase your printing knowledge. 


WANTS A PILOT PRESS 

I would like to pick up a Pilot press 
in the metropolitan New York area if 
anyone has such a press that he is 
anxious to dispose of. 
Name supplied on request. 
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ERRATIC DRYING OF GLOSS INKS 
We have noticed a tendency of some 
gloss inks toward erratic drying. The 
gloss is not even all over the sheet and 
the drying is spotty, slowest in the 
center of the sheet. Why is this? 
With regular inks, heat is used 
and this scatters the invisible film of 
moisture on the sheet so that when 
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% Static in the pressroom can cause 
lots of unexplainable and unpredict- 
able things. If printed sheets stick, 
twist, curl, and offset from one to an- 
other, ponder this question: IS STAT- 
IC CAUSING FAULTY DELIVERY 
AND SET-OFF? 

Charges of static electricity build up 
on the packing, tapes, and press, as 
well as on the surfaces of sheets of 
paper and other non-conductors. In 
too-dry pressrooms there is not enough 
moisture in the air or the stock to carry 
away these charges or permit them to 
neutralize each other as fast as they 
are built up. Dry paper and dry air are 
very good non-conductors and there- 
fore are conducive to static electricity. 

As a rule, when static is the cause of 
set-off, the best procedure is to set up 
conductors which will permit the 
charges to travel back and forth to neu- 
tralize each other. One effective way 
to do this is to moisten the tapes and 
tympan with glycerin or crude carbol- 
ic. Suspending brass tinsel with one 
end just brushing the surface of the 
sheets of paper, and the other end and 
the press thoroughly grounded, is an- 
other good method. 

In the absence of an air-conditioning 
system, the following are some common 
means of getting moisture into the air 
to prevent static: Place wet rags on 
radiators or steam pipes when the heat- 
ing plant is in operation. Spray mois- 
ture into the air surrounding the press 
with an ordinary hand spray. Install 
jets on steam lines and radiators to 
permit the escape of steam, except 
when register work is being run on the 
press. 

Any arrangement which permits the 
easy transfer and the neutralizing of 
static charges will generally be found 
to be helpful.—Courtesy E. J. Kelly 
Division of Sun Chemical Corporation, 
Kalamazoo. 





the anti-offset powder is interposed 
between sheets, conditions are favor- 
able for fairly uniform drying over 
the entire sheet. When heat is not 
used in the form of a sheet heater 
with gloss inks on the first-down 
color, the moisture on the sheet re- 
mains in the center of the pile. The 
pressure is greater there and the 
oxygen which enters the edges of 
the pile is mostly used up before the 
air gets to the center, hence the 
slowest drying there since drying is 
accomplished almost entirely by the 
process of oxidation. 


ODOR IN PRINTED MATTER 

I am sorry I must write you of an 
unpleasant reaction to your magazine. 
This last issue contained a very inter- 
esting article which I read carefully, 
the one by Arthur Wetzel about man- 
agement. But while reading it, I was 
close to asphyxiation by the horrible 
odor of the combination of ink and 
paper. Being an old printer I realize 
there is a certain odor from the ink and 
the paper, but I wonder if you could 
tell me just why this particular issue 
smelled so much stronger than other 
issues—strong enough to make us hang 
it out on the line for a couple of weeks 
before we read it. We thought you 
might be interested in this great deter- 
rent that keeps people from reading 
your magazine too closely, and that 
makes them want to hurry through so 
as to pass it along to the next unfor- 
tunate person who tries to read it. 

We appreciate your taking the 
trouble to write to us about this un- 
pleasant odor in your copy of the 
September issue. It’s a little late, but 
we shall try to track down the cause 
to prevent a repetition. However, 
such odor was not noticed on other 
copies of this issue and unless we 
later hear about other cases it is 
possible that the odor from your 
copy might be due to contact with 
some extraneous substance before it 
reached you. Such cases are in the 
record. 

Adhesives, ink, paper, and wax 
have been known to give cff an un- 
pleasant odor from printed matter. 
In the case of coated paper, adhe- 
sives, casein (from skimmed milk), 
glue, and starch can give off on un- 
pleasant odor. Sulphur is sometimes 
present and also formaldehyde in 
casein. 

Odor from inks arises from both 
the components of the ink and the 
products of oxidation. According to 
atmospheric conditions, the com- 
pletion of drying may require sev- 
eral days. If the odor has passed 
away by the third day, this may have 
been the cause—delayed drying due 
to unfavorable weather. 

Overprint varnish also may give 
off an odor, a combination of the 
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burnt, acrid smell of varnish, the 
hot pork fat smell of Chinawood oil, 
and the peculiar smell of wax. This 
odor also generally passes off as gas 
in a few days, becoming so longer 
noticeable. 

Several methods have been used to 
cope with the odor in inks. One is 
to utilize polymerization instead of 
oxidation as far as possible. Another 
employs a specially treated pale var- 
nish while in a third a special gum 
is used as a fixing agent. Perfumes 
are not long effective with oxidizing 
inks. 


STATIC ON SHEET CUTTERS 

Weare writing you in regard to elec- 
tro-static charges on sheet cutting ma- 
chines with automatic lay-boy equip- 
ment. Your suggestions will be much 
appreciated. Are there any companies 
making equipment for eliminating such 
static? 

In addition to the standard static- 
eliminating equipment some plants 
spray a fine mist of water on the 
sheet as it comes off the automatic 
feeder of the cylinder press to cope 
with static. Such a mist could be 
sprayed also on the web coming off 
the roll on a rotary sheet cutter. 


RUBBER AND PLASTIC PLATES 

We are interested in the field of 
making rubber and plastic printing 
plates for ourselves as well as furnish- 
ing this service to other printers and 
would appreciate any information as 
to the source of such outfits and some 
idea as to the future possibilities of 
such a venture. 

There is an excellent supply of 
machines and other tools such as 
cutters for rubber and drills for 
plastics, too numerous to mention in 
detail and the future for plates of 
both materials is promising. The use 
of rubber is increasing faster as it 
grows with aniline printing and in 
many divisions of regular letter- 
press, recently in book printing. 


LETTERPRESS NEEDS MAKEREADY 

Why is more makeready needed in 
letterpress than in lithography, offset- 
lith, and rotogravure—or is it? 

In the first two processes (plano- 
graphic) ink is placed only on the 
surface of the image while in the 
last the surplus ink is removed from 
the plate by the doctor blade. In 
letterpress the rollers deposit ink 
over the edges of dots, rules, type 
characters, and so on, and if pres- 
sure is not regulated on the image, 
these low deposits of the ink on 
blanks are lifted by the sheet when 
they have accumulated in a thick 
enough film, causing offset. Super- 
fluous feed of ink results in the same 
trouble; here the ink is squashed out. 


Brilliant Fluorescent Colors 
Glow in the Daytime 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


e@ IN RECENT months you have no- 
ticed colors of superlative chroma, 
brightness, and intensity on display 
pieces, indoors and outdoors, on 
cards in the interior and on the ex- 
terior of buses, trucks, and street 
cars, and in many other locations. In 
the daytime these brilliant colors 
rival neon lights in their attention- 
compelling brightness that glows 
with surprising luminosity, making 
other display pieces look pallid. 
The exigencies of modern warfare 
demanded the development of im- 
proved signaling devices, clearly vis- 
ible and immediately identifiable as 
to color at greater distances and un- 
der more varied conditions than ever 
before. In World War II the Allied 
aircraft were forced to descend to 
dangerously low levels in order to 
distinguish between the enemy and 
friendly ground forces, and fre- 
quently identification was faulty. 
Similar difficulties in visual signal- 


IT'S A QUIZ 


Here are the answers to the quiz on page 42. 
How well did you remember the information 
which you have read from time to time in 
previous issues of this magazine or have seen 
elsewhere? 





1. a, or antique paper and also d, 

newsprint. 

2. e, or light roman, light italic, bold 
and bold italic; from 90 channels 
each of two magazines. Duplex 
matrices make 360 characters 
available. 

. b, or lead, tin, and antimony. 

c,.or pen-and-ink drawings. 

a, or .006-.008-inch thick. 

b, or goldenrod paper. 

a, or less pressure, except on some 

precision rotary presses. 

8. b, or straightening sheets of paper 
in a pile. 
9. a, to thin out an ink. 
10. c, put the finish on the paper stock. 
11. c¢, or 20 by 26 inches. 


By R. Randolph Karch 
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ing were encountered by numerous 
branches of the Armed Forces. A 
conclusive solution to these prob- 
lems was found in daylight fluores- 
cent colors. 

Non-fluorescent colors such as 
those formerly used for signaling in 
daytime exhibit brightness during 
the day and are visible at a limited 
distance because they reflect a por- 
tion of the visible light. Most non- 
fluorescent colors in daylight absorb 
and therefore waste a high percent- 
age of the incident energy from the 
sun, including energy in the short 
wave-length ultra violet range, the 
long wave-length ultra violet range, 
and the visible range. Such non- 
fluorescent colors are visible to the 
eye only by virtue of that portion of 
the visible light which each color 
reflects; the ultra violet in the short- 
wave and long-wave ranges is not 
seen by the eye and therefore does 
not increase the apparent brightness 
of the color. 

In contrast, ““Day-Glo” fluorescent 
colors exhibit in daylight a bright- 
ness unobtainable with materials 
which exhibit color only because of 
selective absorption of color. ‘“Day- 
Glo” fluorescent colors reflect a por- 
tion of the visible light from the sun; 
the colors likewise absorb both the 
sun’s short-wave and its long-wave 
ultra violet energy. 


Brightest at Dawn and Dusk 


Here, however, they differ from 
non-fluorescent colors in their ability 
to transform these absorbed invis- 
ible wave lengths into light which is 
visible to the eye and to re-emit this 
visible light back toward the eye of 
the observer. Thus the “Day-Glo” 
colors become much brighter in day- 
light by virtue of their utilization 
of invisible energy which is wasted 
by non-fluorescent colors. Because 
of the high brightness and color pur- 
ity of the light resulting from their 
efficient fluorescence in daylight, 
“Day-Glo” colors remain visible and 
distinguishable as to color at sev- 
eral times the distances at which 
normal colors are effective. By rea- 
son, moreover, of the predominance 
of the shorter wave lengths in the 
sky on cloudy days and at dawn and 
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dusk, “Day-Glo” colors actually 
reach their maximum efficiency in 
these difficult periods of time when 
other colors are least effective. 

These daylight fluorescent colors 
which really “glow” are manufac- 
tured in five hues: Neon Red (crim- 
son) ; Fire Orange (vermilion) ; Arc 
Yellow (orange yellow); Saturn 
Green (lemon yellow); and Signal 
Green (green lake). These colors 
may be applied by spray, brush, or 
silk screen process to any type of 
white surface and are clearly visible 
and identifiable as to color up to four 
times as far as ordinary colors. 

“Day-Glo” colors are manufac- 
tured only by the inventors, who 
hold the patents, and are sold only 
for use by licensees under the trade 
mark “Day-Glo” and must be used 
according to the Iicensor’s instruc- 
tions for application and end use. 


Used for Silk Screen Process 


“Day-Glo” silk screen colors offer 
unequaled color brightness for tem- 
porary changeable signs and dis- 
plays. With certain exceptions noted 
below, they may be used on any dis- 
play not required to withstand more 
than thirty days’ exposure to sun. 
The colors show brightest when ap- 
plied to a clean, white surface such 
as paper or cardboard. A flat white 
undercoater is recommended for 
other than white surfaces. The col- 
ors are applied to the uncoated fab- 
ric side of white sign cloth. In all 
cases the colors show off to best ad- 
vantage when surrounded by back- 
grounds of black or other dark con- 
trasting colors, whether the entire 
display is in “Day-Glo” or with the 
salient feature in “Day-Glo,” sur- 
rounded by normal printing ink 
colors. 

The color is freed of any top skin 
and well stirred before screening. 
No other thinner than naphtha is 
recommended—to be used with ex- 
treme caution and only when abso- 
lutely necessary. Any type of stencil 
may be used. A Number 8 or Num- 
ber 10 silk is necessary to obtain the 
required coating thickness of from 
one to one and one-half mils. Screens 
and squeegees must be clean when 
the work is started. Two strokes of 
the squeegee are used on any display 
to be exhibited in direct sunlight. 
One coat of Neon Red or Fire Orange 
stands thirty days’ exposure. 

Two separate coats of the yellows 
and the green, applied heavily with 
eight hours’ drying time between, 
are essential for outdoor displays in 
sunlight between May 1 and Octo- 
ber 1. During this period the yel- 
lows and the green are not to be em- 
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ployed for more than fifteen-day 
showings on unshaded stationary 
outdoor displays such as billboards 
and wall posters. 

Displays protected from direct 
sunlight will remain effective for 
many months and may be stored un- 
der cover indefinitely without any 
change. Billboard posters should be 
rain-lapped and posting pastes must 
be carefully washed off the face of 
the poster with clear water imme- 
diately after posting. 

“Day-Glo” fluorescent colors are 
not to be blended with any other col- 
ors because blending will destroy 
their daylight fluorescent character- 
istics. The use of an overprint var- 
nish is not recommended. Coverage 
is 400 square feet per gallon, one 
coat (with two strokes of squeegee). 

The glowing new colors were the 
means of greatly increasing the out- 
put of silk screen work and there 
has been an unceasing search for 
printing and lithographing inks with 
the same “glow” but so far without 
success owing to the physical limi- 
tation of the ink film which is meas- 
ured in thickness in mere microns 
while the “Day-Glo” colors must be 
applied in a film from one to one and 
one-half thousandths (mils) in 
thickness. So until some practicable 
method of applying ink in thicker 
films for printing presses is devel- 
oped, these remarkable colors must 
be sprayed, brushed, or silk screened. 


COATING FOR METALLIC INKS 

A specialist in metallic ink print- 
ing prefers medium to hard and soft 
coated sheets and tries to get paper 
in shipments of the same instead of 
assorted coatings. He prepares his 
metallic inks for use on the medium 
coating and has good results as long 
as the paper is uniform. 

He prefers a medium ink for the 
medium paper. The first requirement 
in metallic inks is luster, next comes 
resistance to rubbing, and finally 
legibility. A medium ink is a com- 
promise. A soft paper requires a soft 
ink and more of it, which lessens the 
luster. Still, a tight sheet is not ideal 
as it does not lift the ink from the 
form and take the ink as well as a 
softer sheet nor as uniformly so that 
there is liable to be mottle. 

Since the regular varnishes are 
not suited for mixing with metallic 
ink varnish, he uses aluminum ink 
and aluminum paste, which have a 
similar vehicle, in moderation to 
modify his gold ink. The aluminum 
is not incompatible since aluminum 
instead of zinc is mixed with copper 
in the recent gold inks. 
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e A letterhead and envelope created 
for The Kutztown Publishing Company 
in 1944 and one redesigned for the 
same firm in 1949 are shown on the 
opposite page. Both have been set in 
modern type faces, yet one has the ap- 
pearance of being fresh and alive, the 
other old-fashioned. This goes to prove 
what I have often stated in these clinic 
pages, specifically that the use of mod- 
ern types is no guarantee a particular 
piece of printing will have the new or 
up-to-date look. 

The old letterhead set in Futura Dis- 
play and Futura Bold, and originally 
printed in light green and dark brown, 
has a flat and somewhat uninteresting 
appearance. Centered and standing 
alone, the trade-mark creates the feel- 
ing that it is not a part of the complete 
design. In a sense it appears as if it 
were inserted as an afterthought and, 
because of its size, dominates the 
whole design. The line ““A Complete 
Publishing and Printing Service Since 
1847” is really a slogan and as such 
has been given too much prominence 
by the manner in which it was set. The 
design of the entire letterhead has a 
flat, squared, and stiff appearance, 
which tends to give it a dated look. 

In creating the new letterhead the 
first objective was to make the trade- 
mark a part of the over-all design and 
the second to reduce the appearance of 
undue importance of the slogan line. 
By creating an interesting circle pat- 
tern and allowing an opening large 
enough for the main line to be in- 
serted an interesting idea was achieved. 
Trade-mark and slogan are here a part 
of the letterhead and provide a certain 
feeling of smoothness for the whole de- 
sign. To effect an even tone just one 
type face was used (Stymie Extra 
Bold) and to reduce the blackness of 
this type face lines in the original are 
in gray while the trade-mark and ver- 
tical rule are rose. 

The letterhead has a free and fresh 
appearance because lines are set to an 
uneven measure, yet all add up to a 
complete unit. It has the aspect of hav- 
ing been created in 1949 and is a de- 
cided improvement over the old design. 
And, incidentally, the little vertical 
rule helps to direct the reader’s eyes 
into the message which will be typed 
below. 
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@ WHAT sorT of man do you think 
your customer’s customer to be? 

Do you picture him as an omniv- 
orous reader, ready to lay aside his 
regular activities to devour eagerly 
the contents of the brochure over 
which you and your customer have 
slaved? Or does he look like the prac- 
tical realist you see in your mirror: 
aman who doesn’t want to read the 
printing and who won’t read it un- 
less it looks important? 

Or again is he just plain lazy, a 
man who doesn’t give a hoot one way 
or the other, but who will read any- 
thing that looks interesting if it isn’t 
too much trouble? 

This is a very important question 
which must be answered before you 
and your customer can get out an 
effective mailing piece. We see plenty 
of beautiful printing. But how many 
pieces do we see that say, in effect, 
“Here is what you have been looking 
for. It will be worth your while to 
stop and read me.” 

Our subject was inspired by the 
remarks of a good friend who has 
been successful as a public relations 
counsel, not only in the work of the 
institute which employs him but also 
in a private business which he runs 
on the side. It is his belief that the 
average recipient of printed matter 
is lazy in the matter of reading or 
replying to it. Furthermore, it is his 
belief that the easier the mailer 
makes his effort to read and to an- 
swer, the more replies he will get. 

He was inspired to make this com- 
ment one morning recently when he 
looked over his mail. It made a pile 
nearly three inches thick and as it 
was addressed to him at home he 
went through the lot very quickly 
to separate the part he intended to 
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take to the office for further action. 
And when he had finished he was 
surprised to find that he had thrown 
more than half into the waste basket. 
Maybe he was not a prospect for 
any of the products or services in- 
volved. But the fact remains that 
many vendors who might have had 
something to interest him failed to 
get their message over at the first 
glance. Our friend is no more lazy 
than any other business man but he 
simply does not have time to solve 
puzzles during business hours. 

Perhaps our friend’s mail was full 
of so-called “teaser” messages. We 
recently got such a mailing with a 
line cut on the envelope portraying 
a tough-looking convict with the 
number 1234 across his chest. The 
first thing we noticed about the 
mailing was that it was incorrectly 
addressed. Our firm name and ad- 
dress changed some eighteen months 
ago but the mailer had evidently 
neglected to keep his list up to date. 
Furthermore, when we attempted to 
mail a correction to the manufac- 
turer we discovered that neither the 
envelope nor the enclosed mailing 
piece carried the slightest clue to the 
identity of the company which had 
mailed it. Nor was there any sug- 
gestion as to the product it was 
designed to sell. 

The only identification was the 
tough-looking convict, and as the 
writer has done no business with 
anyone who looked like that since 
his days as a police reporter he was 
not interested. Whoever is sending 
out the mailings (there must be a 
series of them coming) is somewhat 
inconsiderate of his mailing list. He 
is not willing to help anyone who 
will go to the trouble of correcting 
it. Yet he will be disappointed if his 
prospects do not remember each 
piece and be ready to be impressed 
with the entire message. If we may 
make a suggestion he is wasting a 
lot of postage betting that the people 
who get his mailings are going to 
expend energy necessary to follow 
his story through piecemeal. 

Contrast this with the complete 
and businesslike mailings put out by 
one of our local insurance companies. 
This company gets much of its busi- 
ness through brokers who in turn 
operate through agencies. These bro- 
kers are very busy men. It has been 
demonstrated time and again that 
they will not take the time to puzzle 
through a long announcement of a 
new policy. So the insurance com- 
pany hits fast and hard. For each 
new type of policy it furnishes its 
agencies with an 8% by 11 index 
announcement in two colors. 


The method of folding is such that 
as the broker opens it he is hit in the 
eye by two important items. The 
first is the name of the agency send- 
ing him the bulletin. The second is a 
three-line heading in at least eight- 
teen-point type describing briefly 
the new type of policy being offered. 
It takes the broker less than ten sec- 
onds to find out what is being offered 
and by whom. And if he is interested 
he can learn all he needs to know 
about the policy by reading the bal- 
ance of the bulletin, two-thirds of a 
page of twelve-point type. 

This bulletin reduces ease of read- 
ing to its lowest terms. One glance 
tells the reader who is talking to him 
and what he has to offer. These bul- 
letins are popular with the agencies 
because it is evident that the brokers 
do read them and send in business. 
The insurance company knows that 
they work well because the business 
comes in as a result of their use. And 
the best testimony of all is that of 
the agencies who start to yell every 
month when the bulletin is late. 


Make It Easy to Respond 


But making the message easy to 
read at a glance is only part of the 
story. If the mailing asks for a re- 
sponse it is equally important that 
the prospect be able to make that re- 
sponse with a minimum of effort. 
Our friend has been able to make 
much of his success in public rela- 
tions work through his ability to 
make response easy. 

It happens that one portion of his 
business requires the use of sales- 
men to solicit orders for the repair 
parts for small household equipment. 
To make it easy for the repairmen 
to think of his firm when ordering 
such parts our friend has arranged 
for the printing of government post 
cards with the name and address of 
the salesman covering the account. 
Each salesman takes a supply of the 
cards with him on his calls and sees 
that they are distributed through 
the office in places where they will be 
handy when repair parts are needed. 

This particular trick facilitates 
ordering and is prompt because gov- 
ernment post cards are used. Busi- 
ness reply cards with postage paid 
by the addressee are not as fast 
because the receiving post office must 
hold up the cards until it has time to 
affix postage-due stamps and send 
them out for collection. Government 
post cards always go first class and 
are delivered on the first mail in the 
morning. Getting the cards on the 
morning mail the day after they are 
posted enables the salesman to enter 
the orders before he starts out on his 
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calls for the day. This often saves 
twenty-four hours in filling the or- 
der. And the ease with which the 
repairman can fill out the always- 
handy card gives the salesman the 
advantage over the other companies 
which are not so thoughtful. 

The wording on the cards can have 
much to do with the number of re- 
turns. Our friend was conducting 
an industry-wide survey and wanted 
information for tabulation. Getting 
engineers to fill out a questionnaire 
is no easy task. Therefore the first 
step in preparing the questionnaire 
was to cut the number of bits of in- 
formation requested to an absolute 
minimum. For example, the survey 
needed information as to the amount 
of money spent on research work and 
also the number of employes en- 
gaged in this work. Past experience, 
however, has shown an average of 
one employe per $10,000 spent on 
research. Simplification of the ques- 
tionnaire was therefore obvious. The 
engineers were simply asked the 
amount of their appropriations and 
number of employes was estimated 
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Another in a series of Topflight Craftsmen 


Ryland (. Petty 








At the age of sixteen, one year after 
he had embarked upon a career in the 
graphic arts, Ryland C. Petty leased and 
operated the Norborne (Missouri) Leader. 
Two years later he was owner and pub- 
lisher of the Phelps County (Newburg, 
Missouri) Record. 

After serving in the armed forces in 
World War I, he resumed his newspaper 
activities—as publisher of the Alton 
(Kansas) Empire. 

In 1921 he entered the University of 
Kansas school of journalism. Graduating 
in 1925, he forsook the newspaper field 
for commercial printing plants. The urge 
to migrate (typical of many young print- 
ers) seems to have influenced the course 
of Mr. Petty’s life, for in the capacity of 
foreman, superintendent, estimator, or 
production manager, he has served in 
printing plants in Florida, California, 
New York, Colorado, Minnesota, and 
Kansas. 

World War II found him in the employ 
of the Government Printing Office in 
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in the public relations office. This 
and other simplifications lightened 
the work of the engineers so much 
that the response to the question- 
naire came close to almost record- 
breaking proportions. 

Radio advertisers seem to have re- 
duced the effort required to apply to 
their advertisements to an absolute 
minimum. For a book the announcer 
will say. “Send no money. Just send 
a penny post card to me with your 
name and address and mark it 
‘book’. Then when the book arrives 
pay the postman so much plus a small 
postage and handling charge.” This 
formula is also used for a number of 
small objects as well. Tulip bulbs are 
used in one of the current offerings. 
This would seem to be almost the 
ultimate in ease of replying. It is 
similar to the magazine coupon that 
advertises “Send no money. Just fill 
out the coupon and when your pack- 
age arrives pay the postman so much 
plus a small postage and handling 
charge.” 

Naturally each customer has his 
own particular problems both in get- 





Washington, D. C., as estimator and 
scheduler, and on the West Coast as buyer 
of printing from private printing firms. 
He handled the printing for the United 
Nations Conference held in San Francisco, 
California. 

In 1945 he went to Topeka, Kansas, as 
production manager of The Hall Litho- 
graphing Company, of which he is now 
plant manager. 

Some years ago, Mr. Petty competed in 
badminton tournaments. But today his 
“hobby” is his work. 
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ting his message read and in making 
reply easy. But the creative printer 
needs to keep one fact in mind when 
he helps prepare a mailing. His pros- 
pect is lazy, so the easier the mailer 
makes reading and response, the 
more replies he will get. The creative 
printer who wants to make mailings 
effective for his clients must study 
these angles in particular. 


Grab Reader by Collar 


Any trick attention-catchers to the 
contrary notwithstanding 

1. He must arrange the mailing 
so the recipient will see at a glance 
whether or not it has anything to 
interest him. 

2. If he wants the orders he must 
make ordering easy. 

It is effective use of these princi- 
ples that so often makes a so-called 
cheap-looking piece of printing more 
effective than a more expensive job. 
You may have the best printed bro- 
chure your shop can produce but if 
it does not figuratively grab the 
reader by the collar and say “Looka 
here, fellow, this means you!” your 
customer will have wasted a lot of 
money on expensive printing. 





Here is a suggestion which may 
help some salesman who is having 
trouble breaking into an account. It 
was made by John Orr Young, one 
of the founders of Young & Rubicam, 
in a recent address before Advertis- 
ing Men’s Post 209 of the American 
Legion. 

While Mr. Young was soliciting 
accounts in the early days of the 
agency he developed one method of 
breaking in that proved effective in 
many cases. He would study the suc- 
cess or failure of accounts which 
had a number of different types of 
products to sell. Usually he would 
find that some one of them was not 
selling as well as the others. Then 
he would concentrate his study on 
that one product until he got what 
seemed like a good idea to increase 
its sales. 

Having put his idea into workable 
form he would present himself to the 
client and practically dare the client 
to let him try to improve sales of this 
particular product. He was not al- 
ways successful in getting the firm 
to take him up on the dare but he did 
interest enough accounts to make 
the type of approach successful. He 
had the advantage of hitting a point 
where sales were not going too well. 
And the prospect was often in a 
mood where he’d try anything. 

Maybe, if your leaning is to- 
wards creative selling, you might 
also be successful in this approach. 
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collected from various sources and presented here for your edification and pleasure * 


e The ten most overworked words in 
current American speech, according to 
Wilfred J. Funk, publisher of diction- 
aries, are: lousy, okay, terrific, con- 
tact, gal, racket, swell, impact, honey, 
and definitely. 


e Horace Greeley, whose flights of 
genius were at times downward, in- 
sisted that the word news was plural. 
One of his assistants, when Greeley 
asked him if there was anything star- 
tling in the day’s events, replied, “Not 
a new, boss, not a new.” 


e How to make a mint with a small- 
town newspaper was demonstrated by 
Lester L. Shields’ second annual edi- 
tion honoring the principal farm crop 
around Jefferson, Oregon. Shields’ 
eight-page tabloid, The Jefferson Re- 
view, came out on green stock scented 
with peppermint oil. 


e The longest word appearing in Rand 
McNally and Company’s new cosmopol- 
itan atlas is Lake Chargoggagoggman- 
chauggogoggchaubunagungamaugg in 
Massachusetts. This good old Indian 
name has been translated to mean, 
“You fish on your side; I’ll fish on my 
side; and nobody fish in middle.” 


e According to the Magazine Adver- 
tising Bureau, last year about one of 
every three pages of advertising space 
in our leading magazines was in four- 
color, with an additional 12.8 per cent 
in two-color, making an over-all color 
percentage of 45.9 per cent. In 1939, 70 
per cent of the lineage was in black- 
and-white. 


e When Governor Allan Shivers of 
Texas took office after the sudden 
death of Beauford H. Jester, it was 
another case of newspaperman-into- 
governor, for his name appears on the 
mastheads of the Mission Times of 
Mission and the Tyler County Booster 
of Woodville. In his early forties, Gov- 
ernor Shivers is one of the youngest 
governors ever to be the Lone Star 
State’s chief executive. 


e Calligraphy has been defined as the 
writing of a person who has trained his 
hand, his eye, and his judgment to 
write habitually according to rational 
methods. Raymond F. DaBoll is one 
of those persons. His study of pure 
calligraphy began only twelve years 
ago—a relatively short time (as the 
crowquill flies) to cover the subject, 
but—enough to place him among the 
foremost calligraphers of our time. 
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e “Let us be the first to wish you 
A Merry Christmas” announces the 
clever and arresting card, 8% by 11 
inches in size, we have received from 
Herbert W. Simpson Incorporated. The 
cover depicts Santa fanning his rotund 
self and warding off a heat wave by 
sipping a cooling beverage through a 
straw. The four Simpson Samplers 
inserted on the inside front cover fur- 
nish added proof that this Hoosier 
firm boasts unusually skillful printers. 


e The most famous of all American 
epitaphs is the one which Ben Franklin 
wrote when he set up in business as a 
printer, at the age of twenty-two: 
The Body of 
B. Franklin, Printer, 
(Like the Cover of an Old Book 
Its Contents torn out 
And stript of its Lettering and Gilding) 
Lies here, Food for Worms. 
But the Work shall not be lost; 

For it will (as he believ’d) appear once more. 
In a new and more elegant Edition 
Revised and corrected 
By the Author. 


e An outstanding event this month was 
publication of Bruce Rogers’ World 
Bible, expected to rank with the truly 
great and beautiful editions of the 
Bible—the Gutenberg, the King James, 
and the Doves editions. It is designed 
by Bruce Rogers, dean of American 
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book designers, and the type, used for 
the first time, is “Goudy Bible.” The 
edition has been four years in the mak- 
ing and will be a collector’s item. Only 
975 copies will be printed and the edi- 
tion will sell for $150 a copy. 


e One of the early pieces of equip- 
ment for employe safety used by the 
Government Printing Office back in the 
1860-65 era was a bow and arrow. Sev- 
eral of these curios were formerly pro- 
vided at the entrances of the original 
building to be used in case of fire. If 
a person became trapped on an upper 
floor, a ball of twine was attached to 
the lead-headed arrow and shot into 
the window. The trapped employe could 
pull up a rope, fasten it inside the 
building, and slide down to safety. 


e “When I sign off,” wrote the late 
Heywood Broun in a prayer which ex- 
pressed the dream of all newspaper- 
men who ever worked for a paper 
they loved but which nevertheless 
failed, “I would like to ask a blessing 
upon all whose fingers and hearts are 
stained with the fine badge of ink. It 
may be that papers which die in a state 
of grace go to Heaven. And if my own 
luck holds, perhaps St. Peter will say 
‘Here’s your old job back on the old 
Morning World.’ And that would be 
Heaven.” 


e Just to remind you to let neither 
snow nor hail nor sleet nor rain keep 
you from your appointed course to the 
Sixth Educational Graphic Arts Show 
to be held from September 11 through 
September 28, 1950. This event will be 
the greatest show of printing, litho- 
graphing, gravure and allied trades 
equipment ever staged anywhere. It 
will be worth the trip just to chat with 
genial Ed H. Christensen, president 
of the Old Time Printers Association 
of Chicago and typographic consultant 
par excellence. 


e An apt description of newspapers as 
they are today has been presented by 
the Royal Commission on the Press in 
Great Britain: “A newspaper is one of 
the most remarkable products of mod- 
ern society. To gather news from five 
continents; to print and distribute it so 
fast that what happens at dawn in 
India may be read before breakfast 
in England; to perform the feat afresh 
every twenty-four hours; and to sell 
the product for less than the price of 
a box of matches—this, were it not so 
familiar, would be recognized as an 
astonishing achievement.” 
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@IF EVERYTHING ever printed by 
Gutenberg, Fust and Schoeffer, Kos- 
ter, Franklin, Daye, and Mark Twain 
were assembled in one long row and 
then the presses at the W. F. Hall 
Printing Company’s big plant were 
turned on at full speed—in some- 
thing like one hour the Hall presses 
would turn out a greater volume of 
printing! 

If the roll stock which is consumed 
annually in this plant were unrolled 
and pasted end to end, it would pro- 
vide ten paper sidewalks to the moon 
and have sufficient left over to pro- 
vide for ten paper sidewalks com- 
pletely encircling the earth. 

A deluge of paper stock, ink, glue, 
and all other printing supplies and 
equipment enters the plant of W. F. 
Hall Printing Company, the world’s 
greatest printer of catalogs and 
magazines, in Chicago. These mate- 
rials leave the plant as a tremendous 
volume of printed matter bound into 
millions of mail order catalogs, seed 
catalogs, pocket-size books, as well as 
scores of magazines. 


Bulk Stock Enters Plant 


The annual ink consumption of the 
Hall plant, expressed in one-pound 
cans, would extend approximately 
125 miles. 

Hall’s general catalog runs, from 
both a quantity and a bulk stand- 
point, represent the largest regular 
printing jobs in the world. Hall has 
produced the largest volume of seed 
catalogs from one plant in this coun- 
try. The freight movement during 
the general mail order catalog season 
amounts to 1,500,000 pounds daily! 

The handling and the disposition 
of incoming materials, transport of 
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printing through the various opera- 
tions, and the shipping processes 
illustrate how man- and hour-saving 
techniques have resulted in a stream- 
lined traffic flow of work. 

Though production never ceases 
at Hall’s, operations dovetail without 
loss of time and with a minimum of 
motion. Just as there has been no 
slack season for a long time, neither 
have there been unlimited storage 
areas. Power equipment handles pa- 
per and supplies and moves thou- 
sands of tons of material through 
the plant each week. 

Roll stock, for the most part, is 
delivered to the plant in box cars. 
These cars reach the siding, which 
is parallel to the warehouse, via the 
Chicago and North Western Rail- 
road and are spotted for dock unload- 
ing by Hall’s own Diesel switch 
engine and electric winch car-puller. 
The cars are unloaded in either of 
two ways, depending upon whether 
the rolls are stored on end or on their 
side. Rolls received on their side are 
unloaded by hand to the warehouse 
floor, where they are picked up, four 
at a time, by an overhead crane and 
stored on the pile. Rolls received 
stored on end are unloaded by a spe- 
cially - built “revolvator” type of 
truck. This truck has a scoop and 
cradle which picks up the roll on end 
in the car and—while in transit to 
the warehouse floor—turns the roll 
into a flat position and delivers it 
for hoisting, four rolls at a time, by 
an overhead crane for storage on 
the pile. Here they remain until 
requisitioned by the rotary press- 
room for printing. 
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The warehouse storage area is 800 
feet long and 100 feet wide. A main 
trucking aisle divides the storage 
area into equal halves and each half 
is serviced by an overhead traveling 
crane with a capacity of five tons. On 
the opposite side of the warehouse 
from the roll stock, skid loads of flat 
stock and miscellaneous supplies are 
stored. The floor throughout is made 
of creosoted wood blocks set on a 
foundation of solid ground. 

The overhead crane’s carrier con- 
sists of a rectangular steel frame 
equipped with four pairs of chains, 
to the ends of which plugs are at- 
tached. Carriers of three different 
widths are employed on the cranes 
to accommodate various widths of 
rolls of paper. 

The rolls are carefully inspected, 
checked, and numbered. The crane 
operator notifies the checker as to 
the bay and section in which the roll 
is stored. Tiering or “nesting” hori- 
zontally of the rolls makes those in 
the upper tiers self-blocking. The 
rolls of any stock are accessible to 
the crane from above. 


Materials Handling Equipment 


Co-ordination of crane and power 
truck results in expert materials 
handling of the roll paper. The crane 
deposits two of the four rolls directly 
on the truck platform while the other 
two are lowered on a skid. The truck 
operator delivers the first two rolls, 
then returns and rolls the remaining 
two onto his truck platform—plat- 
form and skid are on the same level 
—while the crane returns to the 
stockpile for another load. 

. Through the use of power trucks 
the company has been able to save 
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Top: Overhead crane’s carriers hold four rolls simultaneously. 
Center: Reliance for transport of material placed upon trucks. 
Bottom: Chutes help transport millions of magazines and catal- 
ogs yearly at the Hall Printing Company’s great printing plant 








materially in dollars and cents, floor 
space, and manpower. Hand loading 
and stacking are reduced to a mini- 
mum. Long distances and heavy 
loads are involved in this great print- 
ing plant. 

When the Hall Printing Company 
was founded in 1892, industrial 
trucks were all but unknown. Today 
the company uses fleets of industrial 
trucks and the lowered handling 
costs effected by this power equip- 
ment warrants their use. 

Reliance for the transport of stock 
is placed in such widely diversified 
types of modern materials handling 
equipment as: 

Five-ton capacity overhead cranes, 
which we have seen are used mainly 
to store roll stock; 

Low-lift platform trucks, which 
are fast and maneuverable as well as 
self-loading and ideal for the hori- 
zontal movement of stock; 

High-lift platform trucks, which 
are heavy and built for use with 
skids; 

Motorized hand-lift trucks, which 
are the most maneuverable of all 
self-loading carriers used within the 
departments; 

High-lift pallet trucks, which are 
also self-loading trucks and used to 
store away oil drums, stitching wire 
and the like to a sufficient height for 
the tiering of one load upon another; 

Specialized trucks, which are ver- 
satile self-loading trucks capable of 
storing material vertically or hori- 
zontally—especially adept at the un- 
loading operations. 

Fork trucks, platform trucks and 
other subdivisions of the above 
equipment are to be found through- 
out the transport areas—both the 
driver-ride and hand-lift types. 


Good Personnel Essential 


It is one thing to have the proper 
equipment; it is an equally impor- 
tant factor to have the proper work 
organization and workers on the job. 

The electric truckers who handle 
the printing product at every stage 
of production are often, and rightly, 
termed the life line of a printing 
plant such as Hall’s. In the Hall plant 
such truckers follow the product 
from flat or roll stock to the com- 
pleted and bundled magazines, cata- 
logs, or whatever. Receiving room 
truckers haul away for storage or 
immediate use such items as: stock, 
ink, skids of folios from other print- 
ers, and return envelopes. The 
trucker must know the daily machine 
schedules as he obtains the required 
material from storage and lines the 
units up in the floor area beside the 
press in the correct order of work. 































































The jobs vary in size from five to 
sixty-eight units, the latter in the 
case of catalogs. The trucker must 
know how to deliver the various edi- 
tions correctly. Completed loads are 
taken by him to the proper storage 
space or to the next department, as 
the case may be. 


Trucks Get Rigorous Workout 


Each preceding shift of truckers 
sees to it that machines are set up 
for the next shift coming on, work- 
ing from the machines’ schedules. 
Flow charts, giving the truckers in- 
structions, are posted in the depart- 
ments. Each trucker is taught how to 
run all types of trucks. He must have 
his battery inspected every eight 
hours at the battery station. The 
truck, in short, is his responsibility. 

The Hall trucker is more than a 
lifting apparatus jockey. He is ac- 
complished in the art of avoiding 
unexpected objects, a keen judge of 
space in relation to his loads, has the 
maneuverability sense of a trained 
halfback, and is almost uncanny in 
his ability to identify loads he has 
trucked as to the amount or location. 
Yes, it takes a competent man as well 
as a competent machine to do the 
job well. 

With as many as 600 of the rolls 
being handled every day, the fleet of 
trucks gets a rigorous and continu- 
ous workout. The vertical storage 


Bales of waste paper, after they are automati- 
cally weighed, are trucked for paper market sale 


principle is followed as thousands of 
skid loads of signatures are power- 
handled. 

Centralize ... mobilize ... mech- 
anize are the watchwords as battery- 
powered trucks move rolls and skids 
of paper to press-side and take skid 
loads of printed sheets into tempo- 
rary storage awaiting further pro- 
cessing, or move the material to 
inspection, or to the bindery. 

In contrast to newspaper plants, 
as many as seventy different kinds 
of paper may be running in the 
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pressroom at one time. When paper 
is requisitioned, the crane removes 
the rolls from the stockpiles and the 
powered hand-truck delivers the 
rolls to the presses in one co-ordi- 
nated effort. 

In the various operations of han- 
dling the raw paper stock and in 
work-in-process operations, miscel- 
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Fork lift truck is shown handling 55-gallon ink 
drum. View of rack storage—ink and oil drums 


laneous types of waste are accumu- 
lated—millwrap, tar paper, white 
blank, printed waste, core waste, 
cutting trim, binding trim, and over- 
issue waste. This accumulation is 
handled through the plant’s baling 
room which is located at one end of 
the warehouse. Automatic balers 
handle the major portion of the bind- 
ery waste, which is collected through 
a series of suction pipes and motors 
and fed automatically into motor- 
driven balers. Pressroom and mis- 
cellaneous plant waste is collected by 
hand and hauled to the baling room 
by an electric truck, where it is baled 
by the manual balers. The bales are 
there automatically weighed over a 
“weight-o-graph” scale and tempo- 
rarily stored on the floor for loading 
and transport to the waste-paper 
markets. 


How Neatness Pays Off 


Good housekeeping at the Hall 
plant is a must. Every effort is made 
to prevent congestion in areas. Plat- 
forms are kept neatly piled; mate- 





rials are stored within yellow lines 
painted on the floor or on racks. Con- 
stant effort is made to keep the plant 
in efficient shape for this competi- 
tive era. Effective handling of mate- 
rials is more than good housekeeping 
—it is a good business practice. 

Everything that is handled is im- 
portant to the final product. As ma- 
terial the ink completes the printing 
process and makes possible the story 
all printing conveys. Pigments, var- 
nishes, and oils to be compounded 
into printing ink are carefully han- 
dled and stored, and also ink pur- 
chased from outside sources. The 
distributing processes for the great 
variety of materials are as complex 
as the range of the printed products 
that are printed. 

Distances over which material 
must be carried are held to a mini- 
mum. Paper stock and printed mat- 
ter glide along on mobile equipment. 
The use of board on top of a skid 
load of sheets permits the resting 
of one load on the surface and addi- 
tional loads to be stored one atop 
another without causing any dam- 
age to the printed sheets. 


Hall’s Shipping Facilities 


Electric lift trucks furnish inter- 
nal transportation in the bindery 
where cutting, folding, handwork, 
saddle stitching, side stitching, pat- 
ent (or perfect) binding and trim- 
ming operations are performed. 

The final distribution of the com- 
pleted product is a combination of 
freight and the mails. The extremely 
rigid delivery schedules constantly 
and severely test the plant’s person- 
nel, organization, and equipment. 

Here at this plant are shipping 
facilities to handle as high as 300,000 
major mail order catalogs per day. 
A total of 262,000,000 pounds of ma- 
terial went through the company’s 
distribution facilities in 1948. 

In order to handle the daily pro- 
duction requirements, a conveyor 
belt system delivers to both freight 
car and truck loading-out points. 
The conveyors consist of heavy end- 
less canvas belts driven by electric 
motors that pass through the steel 
troughs arranged in single or double 
levels. Ramps from each of the gen- 
eral catalog machines deliver onto 
the conveyor system; the product 
goes either to freight car or truck 
loading points. 

The shipping room is laid out to 
permit motor trucks loading on one 
side of the plant and freight loading 
on a different side. On the freight 
side the loading platform extends 
the full length of the distribution 
rooms and eight freight cars may 


Top: Boards on top of skid loads of sheets permit tiering of 
loads without damage to printed sheets. Trucks implement 
work, Center and bottom: Paper stock and printed material 
glide easily along on mobile equipment. There is no congestion 








be loaded simultaneously. Numerous 
cross-over tracks are provided, en- 
abling both incoming and outgoing 
freight to be handled quickly. 

The timing of performance in the 
shipping room is as smooth as “Tin- 
ker to Evers to Chance.” Space is 
provided for the segregation of mail 
and bulk shipments which pour into 
the shipping room by electric truck 
and conveyor system; trucks and 
empty freight cars arrive on the 
scene in time to handle the avalanche 
of mail and freight in their proper 
sequence. 

Trucks and freight cars are loaded 
by a crew setup and mobile power- 
driven conveyor belts. Due to the 
magnitude of the mailing operations 


agency. 
Behind the printed pieces sent 


from the plant day and night in a 


continuing stream of trucks and 
freight cars are wrapping, mailing, 
labeling, packaging, banding, and 
sacking operations—all effected at 
high speed. Balancing the speed are 


in the Hall plant the postal inspec- 
tion and weighing is performed on 
the premises by post office employes 
detailed to this duty by the Chicago 
Post Office. The postal sub-stations 
are maintained on a continuous basis 
and the magazines and catalogs are 
“mailed” when they leave the plant 
either by motor truck or on a freight 
car. The distribution department 
also includes a Railway Express 


the accurate records of direct and 
bulk mail, bulk shipments, and all 
miscellaneous shipments. 

Alterations or additions to the 
Hall plant or changes in the type of 
work that is now being handled 
might quite possibly alter the pres- 
ent methods of handling. And no 
matter how satisfactory a system 
seems to be, the company is con- 
stantly on the lookout for better 
work methods. 

Effective use of materials han- 
dling techniques has been of great 
benefit to the company by 1. reduc- 
ing accident hazard, 2. increasing 
efficiency, 3. reducing loading time 
of delivery trucks, and 4. reducing 
unit cost. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE EXPANDS ITS COMPOSING ROOM FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY 











e NEARING completion this 
fall is an extensive rear- 
rangement of the Chicago E 
Tribune composing room 4 
equipment to speed the flow 
of an increased work load. 
Space occupied by that de- 
partment is being expanded 
45 per cent. 

Extension of the compos- 
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ing room on the third floor ~ 


of Tribune Tower into an 
eight-story addition to the 
tower while that addition 
is still under construction 
has supplied 7,841 square 
feet of composing room 
floor space in addition to 
17,198 formerly occupied. ii 
Fluorescent lighting has 

been installed throughout 
the department, the ceiling 
has been soundproofed, and 
a new floor of yellow pine 
blocks has been laid on a 
solid concrete base. 
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The advertising produc- 
tion equipment has been 
concentrated in the south 
and west portions of the 
composing room; news op- 
erations have been grouped 
in the north and east sec- 
tions. In the center of the 
department, accessible to both adver- 
tising and editorial production workers 
whom it serves, is a 28 by 36 foot proof- 
room which is completely enclosed. 

Fourteen new typesetting machines 
have been installed, bringing to 110 
the total of such machines available 
for handling editorial and advertising 
material. One group of 38 is arranged 
for handling ad material near the ad 
makeup tables. Another 62 are in a 
section eight rows deep near the news 
makeup banks. Also adjacent to the 
news makeup area is a group of 10 
machines used for setting heads and 
making corrections. 

Two new material-making machines 
have been added, making a total of 
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eight available for production of slugs 
and leads. Three new strip-material 
cabinets have been made available to 
assure adequate storage space. 

Other new equipment includes six 
saws for cutting full slugs produced 
by material-making machines, three 
mitering machines for cutting the slugs 
at an angle so that they fit together 
properly, and a slug-stripper for cut- 
ting letters off the slugs. 

Aisle widths have been doubled be- 
tween the editorial makeup banks. In 
the advertising makeup area, space 
has been provided for 16 new type cabi- 
nets and 14 new steel makeup tables. 
A row of five makeup tables, each 14 
feet long, has been installed along the 
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facilities since space occupied by that department has been 
expanded 45 per cent is shown above. Dotted lines are used to indicate the equipment which has been relocated 


eastern wall for work on the Sunday 
and other advance editions. For make- 
up of the zoned metropolitan sections, 
an expanded operation since the addi- 
tion of Thursday zoned pages last Feb- 
ruary, two rows of three makeup tables 
each have been placed in the northeast 
corner. 

When a new monotype room and ma- 
chine shop in the tower addition are 
completed, material-making machines, 
now temporarily located at the junc- 
ture of the Sunday and metropolitan 
makeup tables, will be placed per- 
manently in the monotype room and a 
pressure roller for making zoned and 
Sunday matrices will be installed ad- 
jacent to those makeup tables. 
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BOOKS ON PUNCTUATION 

Can you recommend some useful 
books on punctuation for a combination 
compositor-proofreader? 

“American Punctuation,” written 
by George Summey, Jr., was pub- 
lished early this year—the newest 
book exclusively concerned with 
punctuation that we have seen. Of 
course, the style manuals (Univer- 
sity of Chicago, GPO, and others) go 
into the subject thoroughly. 


MORE PROGRAM NOTES 
We are constant readers of your de- 
partment in THE INLAND PRINTER and 
find it very helpful on many items that 
seem doubtful to us. Many thanks fo 
them. : 
In September, under the subhead 
“Program Notes,” the style suggested 
by you appears to be quite different 
from what we use. The sample enclosed 
is typical and seems to please our cus- 
tomers. Over the years that we have 
been printing for a school, we have 
gravitated into this style and it looks 
logical and to the point. That is: name 
of composition in roman, composer in 
italics, performer’s name in caps and 
small caps. If composition is part of a 
work, “from” is in italics. All of our 
musical programs follow this pattern. 
The type is Goudy Text and Basker- 
ville (Monotype used as hand type). 
We very much appreciate your 
sending us this neat and simple pro- 
gram. Here’s a sample: 


Country Dances................ Beethoven 
MITZI OSBORNE 
To a Wild Rose................ MacDowell 


SHIRLEY LEWIS 


The program is appropriately con- 
ventional in appearance. Other occa- 
sions might call for livelier treat- 
ment. Other type faces might require 
different style as to italics, roman, 
caps and small caps. But ordinarily 
one couldn’t go wrong with your 
type of program. 


OVERALL—PANTS OR PICTURE? 

What’s the matter with overall? 
Why do you always have that hyphen 
sticking in there? I don’t like it—espe- 
cially in heads. 

There’s nothing in the world “the 
matter” with overall, which Mr. 
Webster defines as “an outer gar- 





ment, especially one for rough wear 
or for wear in bad weather.” (Over- 


‘ alls, he says, are a kind of loose 


trousers worn over others as a pro- 
tection from soiling, wear, or weath- 
er. Overalled means one is clad in 
overalls.) 

But if you mean over-all (includ- 
ing everything; taking everything 
into account), then the hyphen be- 
longs there. We had some Proof- 
room arguments about this word 
during Teall’s time. Overall brings 
to mind the son of the soil; over-all 
is what they’re always taking a pic- 
ture of. 

We don’t like it that you don’t 
like it, but let’s not let a little hy- 
phen or the lack of one break up our 
beautiful friendship. 


Half a 
in the Prootroom, 


eK EDEDGPELED 
Keo A ESAS SACINCSACI ACI AC TH 





In speaking of “headache-breakers,” 
a headache remedy in the form of pow- 
ders, how would you decide when to use 
the singular verb and when the plural? 
Would you say “Headache-breakers is 
our own guaranteed remedy,” or “are 
our own,” ete.? 

“Headache-breakers” is the name 
of one remedy, and in merely telling 
that it is the name no doubt can 
arise as to the propriety of the sin- 
gular verb. But it names a remedy 
put up in the form of a number of 
divisions, each of which may fairly 
be considered as “a breaker,” and 
grammar rule prescribes a plural 
verb for more than one of them. 
Thus “are a remedy” is the correct 
grammatical form. The singular 
verb should be used when the name 
is instanced simply as. a name, and 
the plural when the powders are 
spoken of, even though collectively 
the powders constitute one remedy. 

F.. Horace Teall 








ANOTHER SINGULAR IDEA 

The proofreader said that the word 
“years” in this sentence makes it nec- 
essary to use are instead of is: “Our 
years of experience in the refrigeration 
field ave your assurance of our ability 
to solve...’ Seems to me it should be 
is. What do you say? 

We agree with your proofreader 
—years are. You have a singular 
idea (long experience) expressed in 
plural form (years of experience). 
That’s why is seems right to you— 
our experience is your assurance; 
but our years in business are... 


SPELLING — OLD AND NEW 

I notice the spellings inquire and 
enquire and wonder if both are accept- 
able, or would one be the usage pre- 
ferred in England, and the other in 
America? 

Inquire is preferred, even by Brit- 
ish authorities, where enquire is 
more frequently used. Fowler says 
“Tenacious clinging to the right of 
private judgement is an English 
trait that a mere grammarian may 
not presume to deprecate . . . Spell- 
ing, however, is not one of the 
domains in which private judgement 
shows to most advantage.” (Fowler 
favors the “older and more reason- 
able” spelling of judgment, noting 
that it is spelled judgement in the 
Revised Version of the Bible—a pri- 
vate judgment with which we do not 
concur. ) 


A SUPER SENTENCE 

How should this sentence be punc- 
tuated?—The first study, one entitled 
“Memo: To Business Executives—Sub- 
ject: Shall We Install Our Own Print- 
ing Plant?”, is prepared especially for 
the non-printing company which is con- 
templating the installation of its own 
printing plant and is now in the proc- 
ess of distribution. 

That title will never make the 
bestseller lists. And that sentence 
won’t win blue ribbons at the fair. 
We recommend saving the second 
comma for future use. You never 
know when one will come in handy. 

Also, why not make two sentences 
from that wealth of material? As it 
now reads, the slow-witted reader 
might come away believing that a 
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private plant is now in the process 
of distribution. To keep the thing 
simple for people like me, chop it 
off thusly: “The book is now in the 
process of distribution.” 

Aren’t you kidding with that ?”,? 
Let common sense prevail. Stop 
after the second mark. Ordinarily 
the comma doesn’t team up with 
other punctuation (brackets, paren- 
theses, and quotes excepted). 


WITH OR WITHOUT 

To help us settle a discussion, please 
give us the benefit of your experience 
as to which makes for more accurate 
proofreading—for the proofreader to 
work with or without a copyholder. It 
would be interesting also to learn how 
the speed and/or volume of proofread- 
ing is affected. 

This question suggests a survey 
of proofrooms. We will embark on 
one and announce results later. 

The University of Chicago Man- 
ual of Style has this to say: “The 
best galley-reading consists of two 
operations—a preparatory silent 
reading for purely typographical 
errors and a reading with the copy- 
holder for accuracy, sense, and con- 
sistency. . . . Newspaper copy and 
trade-journal matter are usually 
given one reading, and that a very 
fast one, sometimes without a copy- 
holder. Fine magazines and books 
require at least two readings. Tech- 
nical books need even more.” 

On this “trade-journal,” original 
galleys are read in our office, cor- 
rected galleys are read, first page 
proofs are read, second—and some- 
times third—page proofs are read, 
“silently.” This process is scheduled 
for repetition at the printing plant 
—yet our old friend etaoinshrdlu 
and his band of pixies remain with 
us (as witness pages 39 and 68 in 
our October issue). 

For speed and accuracy combined, 
proofreader and copyholder are pref- 
erable. We believe this is standard 
practice in plants where the impor- 
tance of proofreading is recognized. 
Considering accuracy only, let the 
proofreader work alone. Time spent 
upon careful proofreading is more 
than repaid by the time saved on sub- 
sequent operations in the plant. Re- 
sponsibility assumed by one person 
creates more incentive for careful 
work than responsibility shared. 

Work habits and personality of 
the proofreader should be consid- 
ered. If a proofreader is conscien- 
tious, capable, and interested, let 
him decide the proofroom procedure. 
Ordinarily it is wise for more than 
one person to read the proofs when 
quality work is required, as it al- 
ways is in your plant, we know. 
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ACRES WAS—ACRES WERE 

THE INLAND PRINTER for July, after 
some delays, has just reached my desk. 
The first item in “The Proofroom” 
compels me to take issue on a little 
matter of grammar and usage. Being 
like you a “believer in agreement of 
subject and verb,” we’d say “acres 
was.” Just as we’d say “Forty dollars 
is too much to pay for that.” The 
expression “forty acres,” like similar 
expressions of quantity or amount, is 
either plural or singular, depending on 
whether the concept is forty separate 
and distinct acres or one total plot of 
land. “Forty acres were allotted to the 
4-H club members”—an acre here and 
an acre there, forty in all, to various 
members. “Forty acres was set aside 
to test the new fertilizer”—a single 
plot comprising forty acres. 

Such examples as the following are 
found in many engineering or other 
technical publications: 

Approximately 957 tons of structural 
steel was used in the powerhouse. 

... and 2,668,511 cubic yards of earth 
was placed in embankments. 

About 9700 acres of this protective 
belt was licensed to farmers. 

As we said in July, “Probably no 
one would drop dead from hearing 
you say acres was.” From the stand- 
point of usage, forty acres was is 
permissible. We don’t know if the 


forty acres constituted one plot of 
land, although apparently they did 
—all along a river or some body of 
water prone to flooding. But it might 
have been an acre here or an acre 
there, as with your 4-H club mem- 
bers. We'll stick with “forty acres 
were a total loss.” You think of the 
acres as a whole; we will think 
of them distributively. We’re both 
right that way. 

Even though we may not see eye- 
to-eye about this particular sen- 
tence, we appreciate your friendly 
letter (with its imposing list of ref- 
erences omitted because of shortage 
of space). But how are you going to 
help us with current problems if 
IP takes three months to reach your 
desk, once we have pushed it off the 
presses? Your routing system needs 
streamlining. 


SIS OR SES? 

Noted in a contributor’s remarks in 
the September Proofroom: “the second 
curve of a parenthesis.” Why not“... 
a parentheses”? 

Let’s not be pedantic and intimi- 
date our contributors, even though 
this one is not easily intimidated. 
Webster says that parenthesis may 
be used for the marks collectively. 
































so little. 


more than 100,000 lives a year. 





today. 


Just like decorating the tree, or hanging up the stocking, the gay 
and friendly Christmas Seals have become part of the Yuletide ritual 
in millions of homes throughout America. 

They’re Santa’s biggest bargain — because they give so much for 


They give added protection to family, friends, and the entire com- 
munity against tuberculosis. And since 1904 they have helped to spare 


You can help Santa help you — by supporting this once-a-year appeal 
for the year-round program of prevention and control carried on by 
the National Tuberculosis Association and its affiliates. 

So, please, buy and use Christmas Seals — send in your contribution, 
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PIA PUBLISHES PROOFS STUDY 

“Reproduction Proofs,” a new tech- 
nical study published by Printing In- 
dustry of America, discusses methods, 
materials, and equipment necessary for 
the successful making of reproduction 
proofs. 

The five vital points to watch when 
making quality reproduction proofs, 
the report states, are: 

1. Type and type metals, their con- 

dition and quality. 

2. A suitable proof press, its condi- 

tion, care, and operation. 

3. Competent craftsmen with ade- 

quate training. 

4. Suitable ink and paper. 

5. Plant conditions. 

Items discussed in detail under these 
five major headings include: dust and 
humidity control, formulation of type 
metals and care of mats and molds, 
form lock-up, proof press equipment, 
inking rollers, paper and ink, and dry- 
ing and handling of proofs. 

The study is one of a group of tech- 
nical works published by PIA, making 
available the results of a co-operative 
research program carried on with the 
Government Printing Office. The price 
of the study is $5 a copy for members 
of PIA; $10 for others. 


PIA COURSE IN PRINT SALES 


Printing Industry of America, In- 
corporated, is offering a new course in 
selling printing. One of nine training 
courses now under preparation by the 
education committee of the associa- 
tion, it is based on findings of a steer- 
ing committee and review committee. 
Ideas, sales methods, and examples 
have been distilled from long and suc- 
cessful experiences. The new course is 
replete with sales situations. 

The course consists of twelve units. 
Each unit is a 16-page and cover pam- 
phlet—page sizes 814 by 11 inches. A 
training guide, designed to assist the 
student in acquiring and putting into 
practical use the information contained 
in the course, and an instructor’s guide, 
for the large plant and local associa- 
tions where it may be possible to or- 
ganize classes for the study of this 
course, will be furnished with each first 
set purchased at $35. 


SMITH HEADS INKMAKERS 


Englebert Smith, president of the 
Crescent Ink and Color Company, of 
Philadelphia, was re-elected president 
of the National Association of Printing 
Ink Makers at the Association’s thirty- 
fifth annual convention held recently at 
Virginia Beach, Virginia. 

In addition to heading the Ink Mak- 
ers Association, Mr. Smith is active in 
the Litho Club of Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men, and in the National Printing Ink 
Research Foundation. 





Devoted to timely items concerning men and 
events associated with printing. Copy must reach 
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PORTE BECOMES VICE-PRESIDENT 


Harry W. Porte has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, the 
company has announced. The appoint- 
ment follows by a few months his as- 
signment to eastern headquarters in 
Brooklyn as director of sales for the 
firm. He was previously manager of 
Linotype’s Pacific Coast agency, a post 





HARRY W. PORTE 


he occupied for fifteen years. He joined 
the west coast agency in 1930, follow- 
ing activities in Salt Lake City as vice- 
president of the Porte Publishing Com- 
pany, which was established by Mr. 
Porte and his father. 


NEW PL & R SECTION NUMBERS 

The United States Post Office has 
issued notice that the following section 
numbers replace those that have been 
in use in the following classifications: 


Type of Mailing Old No. New No. 
Business Reply .. Sec. 510 Sec. 34.9 
Controlled Circu!ation 

Publication ... Sec. 573 Sec. 34.64 
Bulk third class. . Sec. 562 Sec. 34.66 
Catalogs, over 

8 ounces ..... Par. 5, Sec. 571 Sec. 34.77 


Library books ... Sec. 572 Sec. 34.83 


For the time being, mailers may con- 
tinue to use supplies on hand of enve- 
lopes, cards, wrappers, and the like, 
bearing the old section numbers. All 
future supplies of such material, how- 
ever, must show new section numbers. 

One point under the permit regula- 
tions is worthy of special mention: a 
firm can send all the bulk third class 
mail it wishes for itself under its per- 
mit; but it will have to pay an addi- 
tional $10 fee for each additional firm 
for which it sends out mail. In other 
words, if the firm were to mail for three 
different firms, it would have to take 
out three additional permits at $10 
each. In addition, new permits will 
have to be taken out in 1950. 


W. L. LIGGETT PROMOTED 

W. L. Liggett, vice-president and 
formerly general manager of Wiscon- 
sin Cuneo Press, was recently pro- 
moted to general sales manager for the 
Chicago-Wisconsin-Indiana area. He 
will continue as a vice-president of 
Wisconsin Cuneo. 

Phil Hays, who has been production 
manager for the past eight years, has 
been made vice-president and general 
manager of Wisconsin Cuneo. 


NATIONAL CUTTERS DISCONTINUED 

Frank M. Hill Machine Company 
will no longer manufacture its paper- 
cutting machines, according to an an- 
nouncement by H. H. LeBlanc, sales 
manager. The company is withdraw- 
ing from the field and has disposed of 
its patents to the Harris-Seybold Com- 
pany. The company has made plans to 
continue the servicing of National 
Cutters. 


COLLMAR PUKCHASES PATENTS 

The Collmar Corporation announces 
that it has purchased the inventions 
and patent rights to the Cooksey Sys- 
tem of automatic web break detecting, 
severing and clamping equipment. The 
corporation states that this system is 
completely engineered and designed 
to prevent “wrap-ups” around the 
impression or plate cylinders of inking 
mechanism in the event of a web break 
and that the system can be installed on 
all types of magazine and newspaper 
presses. 
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HONOR NEPCO FOREST PROGRAM 

Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company 
recently celebrated the completion of 
twenty-five years of industrial forestry 
practice. The forest management pro- 
gram was conceived by the late L. M. 
Alexander, a founder of the company, 
and his son John E. Alexander, now 
president and general manager, to pro- 
vide for a perpetual source of pulp- 
wood for the company’s Nekoosa and 
Port Edwards mills. 

The company today practices for- 
estry on 110,000 acres of plantations 
and natural forest growth. In central 
Wisconsin the company has 55,000 
acres principally in pine stands; in the 
north central Oneida county area are 
55,000 acres of spruce, balsam, pine, 
and hardwood stands. 

Governor Oscar Rennebohm head- 
lined speakers at the celebration and 
applauded Nepco as the first paper 
company in Wisconsin to set up a re- 
forestation project. 

(The paper and pulp industry is now 
the fifth largest industry in the nation, 
having over 1,000 mills and $5,000,000,- 
000 in annual sales. Paper and pulp 
ranks second in Wisconsin in the num- 
ber of employes and second in the value 
of the products—the capital investment 
is $380,000,000.) 


AIGA PRINTING EXHIBITION 

Entries for the annual Printing for 
Commerce Exhibition sponsored by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts 
may be made by typographers, engrav- 
ers, publishers, printers, lithographers, 
paper manufacturers, artists, design- 
ers, photographers, advertising agen- 
cies, educational institutions, and 
printing material manufacturers, in 
fact all producers or sponsors of print- 
ed matter. Entries should be from runs 
in excess of 500 impressions produced 
between October 1, 1948 and October 
31, 1949. They may include any com- 
mercially printed matter: advertising 
folders, leaflets, booklets, brochures, 
occasional pieces such as menus, letter- 
heads, invitations, annual reports, gift 
cards, labels, and the like. No books, 
packages, or posters are to be entered. 

The fee for each entry is $2.00. Entry 
forms are available from the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, 115 East 
40th Street, New York 16, New York. 
The exhibition will open at the Archi- 
tectural League of New York in Feb- 
ruary, 1950, and thereafter in firms, 
libraries, and museums throughout the 
United States. 


NEW NPIR BROCHURE 

The National Printing Ink Research 
Institute at Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania, has prepared a 
brochure stating its service to the 
graphic arts industry through indus- 
try-university co-operation. Brochures 
will be sent to organizations and com- 
panies throughout the graphic arts 
industry. The entire production of the 
publication has been financed by co- 
operating members of the industry. 
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The National Printing Ink Research 
Institute was organized in 1945 by a 
group of companies engaged in the 
manufacture of inks for printing. Dr. 
Albert C. Zettlemoyer, the Professor 
of Chemistry at Lehigh University, is 
the research director. His associate 
director is Dr. William C. Walker. 


ATAA ELECTS KOVATS 

Harry O. Kovats, vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer of Runkle-Thomp- 
son-Kovats, Incorporated, of Chicago, 
was elected president of Advertising 
Typographers Association of America, 
Incorporated, at its annual convention 





HARRY O. KOVATS 


held this fall at Asheville, North Caro- 
lina. Other officers elected were: first 
vice-president, Huber J. Echele, of St. 
Louis; second vice-president Walter T. 
Armstrong, of Philadelphia; third vice- 
president, M. G. Hayden, of Cleveland; 
and treasurer, Mrs. E. W. Shaefer, of 
New York. Albert Abrahams is execu- 
tive secretary. 

Mr. Kovats, who learned the print- 
ers’ trade in Chicago, became inter- 
ested in advertising typography early 
in his career. He is a member of the 
Graphic Arts Association of Illinois. 


TARLING JOINS R. S. WILLIAMS 

Arthur J. Tarling has been named 
vice-president in charge of sales of R. 
S. Williams Company, New York City, 
manufacturer of printing and litho- 
graphic inks. He also has become a 
member of the firm, it was announced 
by president Robert S. Williams, who 
termed the appointment “a major step 
in an over-all expansion program.” 

Mr. Tarling has been active in the 
supply field in New York for a number 
of years. He is a past president of the 
Printers Supply Salesmen’s Guild of 
New York, and a member of the board 
of governors of the New York Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. 
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EASTMAN HOUSE OPENED 

The George Eastman House, Incor- 
porated, a public educational institute 
to further the knowledge of photog- 
raphy, was officially opened to the pub- 
lie on November 9. 

The institute, with facilities for ex- 
hibitions, demonstrations, lectures, and 
the showing of motion pictures, will 
have one of the largest photographic 
collections in the world. 

Some of the more outstanding items 
in the collection include cameras bear- 
ing Daguerre’s signature (1839), orig- 
inal prints taken in the 1840’s by Fox 
Talbot, daguerreotypes and calotypes, 
albums from the libraries of Victor 
Hugo, Napoleon III, and Queen Vic- 
toria, over 700 Muybridge negatives of 
animal locomotion, and unique experi- 
mental apparatus created especially for 
color photography. 

It is planned to build up the collec- 
tion to the point where it will be a 
complete representation of photog- 
raphy’s past and present contributions 
to the world. 


MILWAUKEE PRINTING COURSE 

The Milwaukee School of Engineer- 
ing has introduced a course in selling 
printing, sponsored by the Graphic 
Arts Association. The course, first of 
a planned series, will include the sell- 
ing of lithography, gravure, and allied 
services and products. The text used 
has been prepared by Printing Industry 
of America, Incorporated. 

The executive group of the indus- 
trial advisory committee consists of L. 
E. Oswald, treasurer of E. F. Schmidt 
Company; Robert Apple, secretary and 
treasurer of Trade Press Publishing 
Company: Arthur Wetzel, president of 
Wetzel Brothers Company; and ex- 
officio members John R. Shultz, Asso- 
ciation manager, and Karl O. Werwath, 
school president. Other members of the 
advisory board are: William H. Badke, 
president of Badke Advertising Agen- 
cy; Percy Champion, composing room 
foreman of Milprint, Incorporated; F. 
F. Gregory, public relations director 
of A. O. Smith Corporation; Gilbert 
Hoffman, assistant production man- 
ager of Western Printing and Litho- 
graphing Company; William Liggett, 
vice-president of the Wisconsin Cuneo 
Press, Incorporated; Victor Schwarze, 
vice-president of the Krus Company; 
Arthur Snapper, secretary of Milprint, 
Incorporated; and Arthur Tofte, direc- 
tor of publicity for Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company. 

The school, now entering its forty- 
seventh year, is a non-profit institution 
of higher learning and has a total reg- 
istration of more than 1,500. 


PRINTING WEEK EMBLEMS AVAILABLE 

Logotypes of the official Printing 
Week emblem for 1950 selected in a 
competition sponsored by the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen have been made available to 
the industry free of charge by Ameri- 
can Type Founders. 




































































The logotypes, being approximately 
an inch square, are suitable for use on 
stationery or other mailed or delivered 
matter as a means of publicizing Print- 
ing Week, January 15-21, 1950. 

Requests for the logotypes should be 
addressed either to Frank Gerhart, 
advertising manager, American Type 
Founders Sales Corporation, 200 El- 
mora Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
or to the type merchandising depart- 
ment at the same address. 


LNA OFFERS TEACHING MATERIAL 

The educational department of the 
Lithographers National Association 
has again made available to advertis- 
ing courses throughout the country its 
educational material on the use and 
production of the lithographic process. 

The material, which may be obtained 
by instructors of established educa- 
tional courses, consists of a pamphlet 
for the students called “Lithography’s 
Place in Printing Production,” and a 
check list for the teacher’s use which 
describes the process—its history, the 
“how” of copy preparation and produc- 
tion, and its marketing applications. 

This is the fourth year that the ma- 
terial has been made available. H. C. 
Latimer, head of LNA’s educational 
department, estimates that 95 per cent 
of advertising courses which include 
production instruction now use the 
material. Last year, according to the 
association, more than 350 colleges, 
advertising clubs, and other sponsors 
of such courses utilized the teaching 
and student aids. 


OKLAHOMA PRINTING PANEL 

A committee of four members of the 
Printing Industry of Oklahoma City 
held a “question and answer” session 
at each one of the advanced printing 
classes of Central High School in Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, recently. Many 
of the students’ problems were dis- 
cussed and questions answered. Some 
of the questions put to the committee 
were: Should the boys take part-time 
work? Should they drop out of school 
when a full time job was offered to 
them? Could they secure part-time 
employment in printing so that they 
could go on to college? Would a boy 
be a journeyman if he completed his 
printing trade school course? Which 
course offers the best chance for boys 
coming out of school? 

(THE INLAND PRINTER salutes this 
sharing of knowledge.) 


EBCO JUDGED BEST ANNUAL AWARD 
For the fifth successive year, Electric 
Boat Company was judged as having 
the best annual report of the shipbuild- 
ing industry in the rating of 1948 in- 
dustrial corporation annual reports by 
an independent board of judges for the 
Financial World annual report survey. 
More than 4,500 corporation annual 
reports were submitted in this national 
survey, the ninth in the series, and 
these were judged in 100 industrial 
classifications for “Best of Industry.” 


MERGENTHALER APPOINTS BURKE 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany has announced the appointment 
of Jackson Burke, former assistant 
manager of the Stanford University 
Press, as its new director of typo- 
graphic development. Mr. Burke suc- 
ceeds C. H. Griffith who is retiring 
after forty-three years of service with 
Linotype, the last thirteen years as 
vice-president in charge of typographic 
development. Mr. Griffith will continue 
his association with the company as a 
consultant. 

The author of articles on fine print- 
ing and private press activities, Mr. 
Burke is a member of the Roxburghe 
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Club, the Press Club of San Francisco, 
and the editorial board of the Book 
Club of California. In 1940, he assem- 
bled and lectured upon a collection of 
printed books, including the Gutenberg 
Bible, at the San Francisco Exhibition 
in commemoration of the five hun- 
dredth anniversary of printing. 

Mr. Griffith joined the Linotype or- 
ganization in 1906. Under his direction, 
Linotype introduced the original Amer- 
ican type designs of W. A. Dwiggins 
and Rudolph Ruzicka—the Metro se- 
ries, Electra, Caledonia, and Fairfield. 
He also supervised the cutting of many 
classic book faces such as Janson, Bas- 
kerville, Monticello, and Caslon Old 
Face. In addition, the Linotype legibil- 
ity group of periodical faces—Corona, 
Excelsior, Ionic, Opticon, Paragon, and 
Times Roman—cut under the direction 
of Mr. Griffith. 


ELECTROTYPERS RE-ELECT OFFICERS 

Members of the International Elec- 
trotypers & Stereotypers Association 
re-elected their slate of officers for an- 
other term at the annual convention of 
the association held in Montreal, Can- 
ada, in September. 


The officers are: President, H. W. 
Haydock, Royal Electrotype Company, 
Philadelphia; first vice-president, Wal- 
ter C. Dohm, Norman-Dohm-O’Flah- 
erty Company, New York City; second 
vice-president, C. C. Barnes, the Fort 
Wayne Engraving Company, of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana; third vice-president, 
C. H. MeNellen, Bomac Electrotype 
Company, Toronto, Canada. 

A. P. Schloegel continues as execu- 
tive secretary and treasurer, with of- 
fices in Cleveland. 


APTITUDE TEST PROGRAM 

A testing program conducted annu- 
ally by the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies may eventually 
lead to new hiring practices in adver- 
tising, the AAAA believes. Success of 
the program may lead other industries 
to fashion similar tests. There appears 
to be a clear-cut parallel between per- 
formances on the examination and the 
probabilities of future success in the 
industry. Eight of the ten respondents 
to the 1947 survey who were rated “ex- 
cellent” on the test are now employed 
in advertising. 

“Besides providing an accurate indi- 
cation of the individual’s aptitude for 
agency work,” stated Louis N. Brock- 
way, executive vice-president of Young 
and Rubicam of New York, and direc- 
tor in charge of the AAAA’s area of 
personnel, “the examination encour- 
ages promising candidates to seek ca- 
reers in advertising, diverting those 
less qualified to other kinds of work.” 

Results of a first survey of the candi- 
dates from the 1948 examination are 
being brought together; the 1949 can- 
didates will be surveyed later. 


BRUCE ROGERS WORLD BIBLE 

Bruce Rogers, the dean of American 
book designers, has presented to the 
New York Public Library a copy of his 
latest work, the “Bruce Rogers World 
Bible,” first shown last month at a 
“Great Bibles” exhibit at the library. 

“B. R.” was commissioned three 
years ago by the World Publishing 
Company to design this folio edition 
of the King James Bible. Mr. Rogers, 
in the opinion of Berkeley Updike “the 
most distinguished designer of books 
in our time,” has produced two modern 
editions of the Bible. The first was the 
Oxford Lectern Bible, designed and 
printed under the supervision of Mr. 
Rogers at the Oxford University Press 
in 1935. It was issued in an edition of 
200 copies, and, in Mr. Rogers’ own 
words, was planned to “combine prac- 
ticality as a pulpit book with beauty 
as a specimen of printing.” 

The “Bruce Rogers World Bible” 
consists of over 1,000 pages, decorated 
with headings, initial leters, and highly 
ornamented borders. The type, used for 
the first time, is called “Goudy Bible.” 
Mr. Rogers states that both the type 
and the decoration for the new Bible 
were selected to give a slightly oriental 
flavor to the volume, in keeping with 
the Syriac and Hebrew sources of text. 
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Among other important Bibles seen 
in the exhibition were the famous 
Gutenberg Bible, of 1450, first printed 
edition of the Bible and the first book 
to be printed from movable type; the 
Polyglot Bible, of 1517, with its text 
printed in four languages; the Cover- 
dale Bible, of 1535, the first Bible to be 
printed in English; the Rheims-Douai 
Bible, of 1582-1609, the first edition 
printed in English of the Roman Cath- 
olic Bible; and a rare copy of the King 
James Bible published in 1611. 


ATF WINS OSCAR 

For the third consecutive year, the 
bronze “Oscar” of industry in the 
printing equipment field awarded an- 
nually by Financial World magazine 
in its annual report competition, went 
to ATF, Incorporated. The award was 
for the company’s annual report for 
1948. The competition consists of the 
selection by a board of judges of what 
they consider the best-produced annual 
reports in 100 industrial classifications. 


HUEBNER DISCUSSES ONSET 

William C. Heubner, who has just 
announced the new home of Huebner 
Laboratories in Mamaroneck, New 
York, recently spoke before a joint 
meeting of the Franklin Institute and 
Printing Industries of Philadelphia on 
essentials involved in Onset process. 

“The Electronographic press prints 
images upon paper, cardboard, and 
other suitable materials by the direct 
action of electronic or electrical force, 
and uses over thirty printing processes. 
The principle sets images on paper 
without pressure contact,” he stated. 





e George E. Sheer, general manager 
of the McCall Corporation plant in 
Dayton, Ohio, was recently elected a 
vice-president and member of the board 
of directors of McCall Corporation. Mr. 
Sheer has been associated with the 
McCall plant since 1930... . George J. 
Stickley has been appointed sales man- 
ager of domestic sales of the Banthin 
automatic cylinder press. Mr. Stickley, 
who will be in charge of sales through- 
out the United States and Canada, will 
make his headquarters at the com- 
pany’s main office at Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. ... The North Side Printers 
Guild of Chicago recently tendered 
retiring secretary Darrell H. Lyall an 
engraved pen and pencil set along with 
other tokens of the Guild’s appreci- 
ation for his diligent services per- 
formed over the years. ... Walter E. 
Thomas has joined the sales staff of 
George R. Keller, at Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Thomas has had fifteen years’ ex- 
perience as a pressman in addition to 
his experience as a salesman in the 
supply field.... Richard Beresford has 
been appointed a special representative 
for the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company in the New York area and 
his place as New York district man- 
ager has been assumed by William J. 
Howe. Robert Huberty has been added 











New building houses the Onset Process of the Huebner Laboratories, at Mamaroneck, New York 


He cited that progress is demon- 
strated by over sixty new patent ap- 
plications already filed and remarked 
that “the general theory of Electrono- 
graphic printing is demonstrated by 
nature’s process of electronostatics 
whereby particles are attracted from 
one place, and moved to, or set on to 
another place. Therefore, Onset means 
that migrating particles are printed 
with rushing electrical forces.” 
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to the staff of the New York district 
office. . . . Lillian Stemp, recently ap- 
pointed by Andrew MeNally III to head 
the safety program at both the Chicago 
and Hammond divisions of Rand Mc- 
Nally and Company, appeared on the 
National Safety Congress program. 
Miss Stemp is also editor-in-chief of 
the Ranally World, employe publica- 
tion of Rand McNally and Company. 
... Harry H. Strauss has been elected 


chairman of the board of directors and 
General Lucius D. Clay to the office of 
president of the Ecusta Paper Corpora- 
tion... . Richard S. Fay has been pro- 
moted to production manager in full 
charge of all plant production at the 
Marvellum Company. Mr. Fay replaces 
Russell S. Bracewell, who resigned 
recently. Lawrence V. Lajoie has been 
appointed to the newly created post of 
assistant production manager. Robert 
C. Adams heads the company’s merged 
sales divisions, assisted by George B. 
Gunderson, Whiting S. Houston, Fred- 
erick O. Hutchins, and Alvin D. Jenkins. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION EARNINGS 

A statement of operations and earn- 
ings by Intertype Corporation indicates 
that net earnings for three months end- 
ing September 30, 1949, were $393,- 
046.17, or $170,834.23 over the three 
months ending September 30, 1948. 

Net earnings for the nine months 
period ending September 30, 1949, were 
$1,129,941.18, or $379,025.17 over the 
corresponding period in 1948. 

The statement is in part estimated 
and is subject to adjustment at the end 
of the fiscal year. 


ITU REJECTS PROPOSALS 

Proposals to increase salaries and 
provide pensions for employes and offi- 
cers of International Typographical 
Union were announced recently by Don 
F. Hurd, ITU secretary-treasurer. 

The salary-increase proposal was 
beaten by a vote of 36,371 to 27,993. 
The pension plan was defeated, 43,423 
to 20,898. 

The proposal would have increased 
the salaries of union president Wood- 
ruff Randolph and Mr. Hurd from 
$10,000 to $12,00. The vice-presidents 
would have been raised from $7,500 to 
$9,500. 

The pension plan would have pro- 
vided $10 weekly for each two-year 
term of service for ITU members em- 
ployed by the union, with a ceiling of 
50 per cent of their salaries. 

Employes who are members of the 
American Federation of Labor Office 
Workers’ Union would have received 
straight 50 per cent pensions. 

A third proposition, providing for an 
ITU identification insigne on printing 
work partly completed, was approved 
by a vote of 51,505 to 12,027. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SERVICE 
The Dartnell Corporation announces 
an “Industrial Relations” Service 
which comprises a monthly loose-leaf 
portfolio of new reports and research 
studies. The publishers state that the 
information, aids and planning ma- 
terials contained cover all principal 
factors involved in the management of 
nonsalaried employes. Each issue car- 
ries a packet of employe bulletin ma- 
terial comprising stencil cartoons and 
suggested copy. A news letter and a 
digest of the current labor scene also 
are promised for each issue. Each fea- 
ture is designed for filing by topics. 
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A NEW AUTOMATIC spacer cutter is 
announced by the E. P. Lawson Com- 
pany as hydraulically operated, elec- 
tronically controlled, and capable of 
multiple cutting automatically and ac- 
curately to within .001 of an inch. 

A hexagonal bar will permit six 
complete individual setups for cutting. 
Each setup contains all of the elec- 
tronic signals necessary for any one 
series of cuts. A hydraulically oper- 
ated back gauge moves the lift of paper 
into position for the cut. A new fea- 
ture for repeat jobs is a vinylite strip 
which an operator can place on the 
space bar—the marks on the strip 
serving as electronic signals. 

The automatic spacer cutter is de- 
signed for the Lawson 46-inch and 52- 
inch hydraulic clamp cutters. The ma- 
chine will, the manufacturer asserts, 
reduce the production costs through an 
increased cutting speed, its hairline 
accuracy, and ease of operation. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING Com- 
pany announces its new roller storage 
cabinet Number 15116 in which twelve 
cylinder press rollers of various 
lengths up to 72 inches may be stored 
on end on a revolving turntable which 
operates on ball bearings. The lower 
turntable roller support is a cup-shaped 





Roller storage cabinet has revolving turntable 





base which catches and holds any drip- 
pings and can be cleaned out readily. 
The upper ends of rollers shorter than 
72 inches are supported by brackets 
which adjust up or down on the center 
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New automatic space cutter made by Lawson 


turntable column. The cabinet door is 
tight-fitting and there are ventilating 
louvres for air circulation. The entire 
cabinet is made of heavy gauge steel. 
Over-all size is 26 inches wide by 26 
inches deep by 80 inches high. 


A SPECIAL TRIAL KI7' of Harris deep- 
etch lithograph chemicals has been in- 
troduced by Harris-Seybold Company. 
The kits are designed to give plate 
makers aid through a simplified step- 
by-step deep-etch process. Included in 
the kits is a 20-page instruction book- 
let. Each of the kits contains plate 
swabs, cheesecloth, cellulose towels, 
and a complete unit of deep-etch litho- 
graph chemicals. 


GLAZCOTE AND “600” are two new ink 
conditioners introduced by the Central 
Compounding Company. Glazcote is 
designed to solve scratching problems, 
while “600” is a special conditioner for 
light-bodied inks. Glazcote is said to 
give the ink a tough, glossy, scratch- 
proof surface, when added to the print- 
er’s regular inks. When used with 
light-bodied inks, “600” is said to give 
improved control of greasing, preven- 
tion of crystallization, aid in trapping, 
and elimination of picking. The manu- 
facturer announces that color is main- 
tained and that halftones are kept 
clean and open. 








is electronically controlled, hydraulically operated 































FOSTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
offers a new all-steel, dust-proof type 
cabinet and new type cases. The cab- 
inet body is constructed of 16- and 18- 
gauge welded steel; the flat heavy 





gauge steel top is permanently welded 
in position. The unit has minimum 
friction runners, said to give ball- 
bearing action without ball bearings. 

Capacity of the single-tier type cab- 
inets is twenty-four standard cases. 
Two cabinets can be bolted together 
for forty-eight capacity unit arrange- 
ment. The type cases are made with 
warp-proof bottoms and have sectional 
dividers made of semi-hard, kiln-dried 
woods. 





































All-steel, dust-proof cabinet made by Foster 
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New four-color analine press, Kidder’s “Celloprinter,” is designed primarily for printing on cellophane 


THE FOUR-COLOR “Celloprinter” has 
just been announced by the Kidder 
Press Company. This new aniline press 
is designed primarily for cellophane 
but is also capable of handling all 
grades of paper and lightweight board 
stocks, the manufacturer states. The 
press operates at speeds up to 500 feet 
per minute. The machine will handle a 
32-inch web and give a printing width 
of 30 inches. Cylinder range is from 8 
to 24 inches in circumference. A fea- 
ture of the new press is a hydraulic 
control valve that allows the operator 
to release all the plate cylinders from 





the web. Cylinders travel in the verti- 
cal plane. Register in the lateral direc- 
tion is adjustable by means of a small 
handwheel. Register in the web travel 
direction is controlled by a handwheel 
which actuates a spiral gear unit. Ad- 
justment of lateral and longitudinal 
registers is 3/16 inches in either direc- 
tion and may be operated while the 
press is moving. Each fountain roller 
may be controlled by two small hand- 
wheels, one on each side of the press. 
The arrangement is such that adjust- 
ment between upper fountain roller 
and the plate cylinder is not affected 





Two new paper drills by Challenge. Style J (on left) is hand-powered; Style JF is foot-powered 
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by an adjustment in the quantity of 
ink. The drying system not only dries 
the completely printed web but also 
provides for partial drying in between 
colors. A gas-fired sealing unit locks 
the printing to moisture-proof cello- 
phane and a water-cooled roller cools 
the web after it has passed through the 
drying unit and sealer. 


MADE BY HARRIS-SEYBOLD Company 
and designed for the needs of small- 
cutter users, the new Seybold 34-inch 
Dynaclamp cutter is an automatic- 
clamp machine with a full 35-inch 
table. The cutter, it is claimed, will en- 
able its user to boost cutting output 65 
percent above the best production of a 
hand-clamp press. 

The completely automatic Dyna- 
clamp has a mechanical motivating 
force but transmits this force by 
means of oil to the clamp, and thence to 
the paper. Range of pressure is an- 
nounced as unparalleled in a cutter of 
this size—from 500 to 4,000 pounds, 
adjustable to the force desired. Trans- 
mission of motion through oil gives the 
clamp a cushioning effect upon impact 
with the paper, reducing to a minimum 
the chance of disturbing the pile. 


CHALLENGE MACHINERY Company 
announces two new paper drills in the 
low price field, the new Style J hand 
power and the new Style JF foot pow- 
er. Both of the new drills have a full 
size table and a 2%-inch back gauge 
to take a 2-inch lift of stock. Two col- 
umns on the head provide rigidity and 
prevent side play. The machines will 
handle the standard Challenge hollow 
drills. The drills are equipped with a 
six-stop finger trip gauge. The mini- 
mum distance between successive holes 
is %-inch and the minimum distance 
from drill to side guide is %4-inch, while 
the maximum is 18% inches. 

Style J is sold without the stand as 
a bench model cr with the stand as a 
pedestal model. The Challenge Flexo- 
lite is included as standard equipment 
only on the Style JF. Both machines 
have attachments for slotting and cor- 
nering. A removable stop bar with an 
accurately graduated scale provides 
for setups. Style J is operated by a 
hand lever; Style JF by a positive ac- 
tion foot treadle which leaves both 
hands free to handle the stock. Chips 
float freely through the revolving hol- 
low drill, being ejected into a container 
at the back of the machine. 


BASOL, a new stereotype synthetic 
base material said to eliminate the need 
for expensive testing and retoning, is 
being made by Noporsol Incorporated. 
The material is produced in page size 
at any desired height. It also is avail- 
able in the rough form which allows 
newspapers to do the finishing. No spe- 
cial equipment is needed, the manufac- 
turer announces, as Basol can readily 
be shaved or cut. The material is said 
to withstand rolling pressures of 2,500 
pounds a square inch without distor- 
tion or change in dimension. The mate- 
rial is 90 per cent lighter than lead. 
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THE JUSTOWRITER, a new automatic 
justifying typewriter developed and 
manufactured by Commercial Controls 
Corporation, is said to require only one 
manual typing. A typed record in pro- 
portional spacing type is produced as 
the operator touches the keys of an 
electrically powered typewriter. At 
the end of each typed line the operator 
presses a carriage return key which 
records in a tape the justifying infor- 
mation needed for that particular line. 
Code holes representing each letter are 
also punched in the tape as each key is 
pressed. The justified copy, the manu- 
facturer states, is clear and opaque and 


horsepower, they meet requirements 
for feeding paper, cardboard, light 
metal, and plastic materials on print- 
ing presses, folding and packing ma- 
chines, and other equipment. The dual 
chamber models deliver air pressure 
on one side and are equipped with ball 
bearings; a V-belt pulley integrates 
fan for cooling and drive. Intake and 
outlet filters, visible oilers, and other 
accessories are available to suit vari- 
ous applications. 


OVERHEAD PANELRAY, a gas-fired 
heating unit that heats working areas 
like the sun heats the earth, is an- 








The Justowriter, automatic justifying typewriter, requires only one manual typing of copy 


serves as a reproduction proof for the 
making of offset, letterpress, or gra- 
vure plates. If no reduction is required, 
the automatic typing may be done di- 
rectly on an aluminum or paper offset 
plate or on any duplicating master. 


Du Pont Company has announced 
the production of a new light-fast blue 
pigment for printing inks. It is a green- 
shade Monastral blue pigment. It is 
said to have the same light-fastness 
and resistance to chemicals that the 
others of this family of pigments have 
shown. Falling in the peacock-blue 
range, the pigment has high resistance 
to light, acids, alkalis, and heat. It 
neither bleeds in lithographic fountain 
solutions nor tends to absorb the drier 
on ageing of the ink. The manufac- 
turer states that the new pigment is 
particularly suited for work where 
durability is a factor. 


THREE NEW ROTARY-VANE air pumps 
for automatic feeding operations are 
announced by the Gast Manufacturing 
Corporation. By producing a moderate 
degree of vacuum and air pressure with 
comparatively large air volume per 


nounced by Affiliated Gas Equipment, 
Incorporated. The new device is de- 
scribed as utilizing infrared rays and 
providing an instantaneous heat that 
warms occupants and solid objects re- 
gardless of air temperature. This is 
said to be the first successful gas ap- 
pliance development for heating en- 
tirely exposed areas or enc'osed spaces 
frequently exposed to outside elements. 
In its application to printing plants, 
the direct heating of floors and ma- 
chines in the working area contributes 
to more efficient manual and machine 
operators. The absence of fans or blow- 
ers reduces dust dispersal to an abso- 
lute minimum and assures noiseless 
and dustless operation. 


A NEW ATTACHMENT for the Pony 
Labelrite, manufactured by New Jer- 
sey Machine Corporation, enables the 
labeler to apply color chips to sample 
paint cards, and similar work. 


E. W. BLATCHFORD COMPANY an- 
nounces two new booklets, one describ- 
ing the Blatchford Base System and 
the other type metals for high-speed 
composition on type-setting machines. 


What's New in Equipment 
Made in Other Countries 


SoaG Machinery Company, of Lon- 
don, has introduced a fully automatic 
machine for the manufacture of trans- 
parent set-up boxes. Known as the 
“Transomatic,” it produces perfectly 
set-up boxes. without any handling by 
the operator. Acetate is fed from the 
reel or sheet and is creased, folded, 
set-up and sealed, and ejected in box 
form at the rate of over 1,000 per hour. 


An interesting new system of paper 
control has been devised by a Scot- 
tish firm as an alternative to the use 
of a drying machine or similar plant. 
One disadvantage of some of these 
systems lies in the possible reversion 
of paper in the period between drying 
and actual use. 

This firm has devised a system of 
double-deck tubular scaffolding upon 
which they have fixed a series of slid- 
ing battens which carry the paper. 

The advantage claimed for this new 
system is that the paper is being con- 
ditioned in the same atmosphere in 
which it will later be printed. (An 
essential feature is the necessity for 
scrupulous cleanliness throughout the 
shop.) The tubular scaffolding can be 
extended indefinitely to meet any vol- 
ume of production. 


BoMAC MACHINERY CORPORATION of 
Great Britain announces a range of 
bookbinding machinery designed to re- 
duce production costs. The Hambro 
Trading Company will be the Ameri- 
can distributors for the machines which 
will include: a quarter binding case- 
maker, sewing machine, casing-in ma- 
chine, rounder and backer, and first and 
second liner, hydraulic cutter, and cov- 
ering machine. 

The rounding and backing machine 
can be operated with the first and sec- 
ond lining machine as one unit; the 
cutter is accident-proof and the spe- 
cial safety foot pedal can be used on 
any power machine which is controlled 
by a treadle. 

The adjustments on the hydrauli- 
cally operated cutter are made by elec- 
tric push-buttons. The operator’s hands 
never come near the cutting blades. 
If an error is made, the machine auto- 
matically returns to the open position. 

Costs are cut by reducing accident 
hazards and handling of the books by 
making the bookbinding machines as 
automatic as possible. 

The Bomac Starr safety device has 
a runner-bar that automatically slides 
under the treadle or foot pedal the 
moment the operator’s foot-pressure is 
released. Before the treadle can be 
depressed to start the machine again, 
the runner-bar has to be moved to the 
rear by the heel of the foot. One large 
British bookbinding company, the dis- 
tributor states, has not had a power- 
machine accident in the two years 
during which it has been using the 
Starr device. 
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AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 





The ATF 





pacemakers in fine offset lithography 


It was the ATF CHIEFS that so simplified offset lith- 
ography that printers everywhere could readily add it to 
their letterpress service. It was the ATF CHIEFS that 
paved the way to making offset lithography a profitable 
process. The ATF CHIEFS, with their many special 


and exclusive features, are setting the pace in fine offset 


200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth B, N. J. 


Branches in Principal Cities 





quality on every type of work within their size range. 
And 80% of the offset jobs in any commercial shop can 
be done on the ATF CHIEFS beautifully, efficiently and 
economically. 

For complete details on the three sizes available, ask 


your ATF Representative or write to us. 


Manufacturers of Kelly Presses, Little Giant Presses, Chief Offset Presses, 
and Web-fed Offset Presses, Gravure Presses, Foundry Type and Process 
Cameras. Distributors for Vandercook, Bostitch, Challenge, Hamilton, Rosback 
and Other Equipment for Composing Room, Pressroom and Bindery. 
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ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. * 230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 





the complete line of ST. REGIS uncoated papers 


Here’s a line of adaptable printing papers especially 
designed to provide high brightness and maximum 
printability, at prices that customers appreciate. 

St. Regis Uncoated Papers get the job through faster, 
too, because they feed freely, lie flat 

before and after printing, and hold register. 


For really satisfactory printing results, choose from 

the well-known line of St. Regis Uncoated Papers. 

You'll find one to meet every printing purpose— 

St. Regis De Soto English Finish, De Soto Super, De Soto 
Eggshell, Imperial Bible EF and British Opaque. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


318 Martin Brown Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 















Printing, Publication and Converting Paper Division 















WHEN IT COMES TO THE QUESTION of specify- 




















































ing a stock for all-around good business printing pur- p 
poses — Snowland Bond measures up, in more ways : 
. than one. In addition to being an eye-attracting sheet P 
OR in an excellent shade of white and a choice of six 
, good colors — Snowland Bond is a trouble-free per- 4 
former in the press room. Surface-sized, strong, high : 
in bulk and of good formation — this paper is spec- ; 
com ified again and again by printing plants with high 
standards for production and finished work. For let- 
terpress and offset printing. In regular sizes and weights. 
SOLD BY LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 
3 oes : Pee | ase Say 
_ ‘GENTLEMEN: Please send me the new =! : 
: Snowland Bond Sample Book. ; FRASER PAPER, LIMITED 4 
1 . eI 
| 1 420 Lexington Ave., New York E 
© YOUR NAME : 4 
: 1 OTHER SALES OFFICES IN . 
| COMPANY. i . 
| CHICAGO AND CLEVELAND e 
ADDRESS. } i : 
p atry STATE i Mills—Madawaska, Maine P 
* | fe 
ee t alae ed 
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RELIANCE 


Wxs : 


This press prints four cole D a i eb 3 


e e 
crea . «- helps giant press print 


pressions at @ press speed 
of 8,000 per hour. 


ssi 64000 Colot Impressions pertiout/ 


Power with flexible control applied to this modern, four-color, rotary-offset 
press by a Reliance V*S Drive plays a vital part in its amazing performance. 
Reliance V«S, the All-electric, Adjustable-speed Drive for A-c. Circuits, provides 
smooth acceleration for continuous operation of this giant press at speeds 
best suited to every phase of every job. When you are seeking ways of upping 
your man-hour production—by increasing the flexibility 
‘of your present equipment or by installing new—it will 
pay you to have full information on Reliance V*S Drives. 
Write for Bulletin 311 or ask a Reliance application 
engineer to give you the details in person. 














ADJUSTABLE-SPEED ORIVE MOTOR 





Conveniently-packaged, factory-wired VS e e 
Drives are available from 1 to 200 hp. Two Sales R epresentatives in 
or more motors may be operated simultane- inci iti 

ously from a single Control Unit. Principal Cities 
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CONTROL UNIT 


FROM A-C. | POWER LINE 


ELECTRIC AND 
ENGINEERING CO. 















SAML BINGHAMS SON MFG.CO. 


16 MODERN FACTORIES SERVING PRINTERS IN 3] STATES 
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WE ARE NOW MAKING 
COMPOSITION ROLLERS 


WINTER USE-. 


‘fis LY J \ 
in, 


AN 
ifn \ 
| SHIP YOUR OLD RO LER 


! TO FACTORY MOST CONVENIENT TO YOU 





OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF ROLLER MAKING 


CAS TOR DES FACTORIES 


SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA 3 DES MOINES 2 KALAMAZOO 12 OKLAHOMA CITY 6 
CHICAGO 5 DETROIT 10 -. Saeegeangaal KANSAS CITY6 PITTSBURGH 3 
CLEVELAND 14 HOUSTON 6 PRINTERS’ ROLLERS MINNEAPOLIS 15 ST. LOUIS 2 
DALLAS 1 INDIANAPOLIS 2 LITHO-OFFSET ROLLERS NASHVILLE 3 SPRINGFIELD, 0. 





Pacific Coast Sales Representative; THE CALIFORNIA INK CO., INC. 
MAKERS GF pusscr - Non-MELTABLE « FABRIC-COVERED » ROTOGRAVURE + OFFSET « COMPOSITION » VARNISH-LACQUER » GAINING ROLLERS 
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The Kodak Contact Screen Processes 
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Halftone reproduction on the lithographed page 
is the sum of many individual skills correctly applied 
to the right materials and equipment. And in photo- 
lithography, one of the greatest advances in halftone 
photography since the introduction of the cross-line 
screen is the Kodak Contact Screen Process. 

Besides bringing a new handling ease and ex- 
posure control to the halftone photographer work- 
ing with both black-and-white and full-color repro- 
duction, the Kodak Contact Screen Processes give a 
new freedom from the limitations of the conven- 
tional cross-line screen. Used in the closest possible 
vacuum or mechanical contact with sensitized ma- 


See for yourself the 
superb lithographic 
halftone reproduc- 

#- --> tion the Kodak Con- 
tact Screen Processes 
make possible by 
writing today for 

your free copy of the new booklet, “The 
Kodak Contact Screen Processes for Photo- 
lithography." Just address a postcard to De- 
partment 8, Eastman Kodak Company, Roch- 
ester 4, N. Y. 


terial, these processes eliminate the tone distortions 
normally encountered with conventional screens. As 
a result, the halftone photographer is able to retain 
more of the original copy detail, especially in the 
critical highlight and middletone areas, than is pos- 
sible by any conventional method. 

Your Kodak Graphic Arts dealer has a com- 
plete stock of Kodak Contact Screens in a wide 
variety of screen rulings and sizes. Ask him today 
about delivery of a Kodak Contact Screen to your 
shop. Or, if you prefer, write directly to Rochester 
to schedule a demonstration in your shop under 
your own production conditions. 


GRAPHIC ARTS DIVISION 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 














FOUR NEW | 
LEVELCOAT’ PAPERS 
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New HIFECT. Permanence, folding endurance all made with the new 

and dimensional stability make Hifect ideal for 

covers or any fine letterpress printing. LongLac sulpha te fibers 
’ 





New LITHOFECT. For finest offset printing, 
Lithofect provides a moisture-and - pick- resistant 
coating with a strong base sheet. Renders rich blacks 
and glossy color prints without loss of density. 


these papers look whiter, 


New TRUFECT. Whiter, smoother, folds even feel smoother, are stronger, 


better than before. New Trufect, for letterpress, 


offers faster setting, greater press dependability and give you finer 
than ever before. 
New MULTIFECT. An economy sheet for vol- printing ot lower relative ; 


ume printing. Now, with the new LongLac fibers, 


Multifect has added strength, better foldability. 
Uniform, ream on ream. cost than ever befor e! 


now 














ee 









KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN Qttosh thtewti hag 

' AACd 
- PRINTING PAPERS : 
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Hydraulically-operated- Electronically-controlled 
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Hairline acquracy assured 4. Hexagonal spacer bar — gives six com- 


pletely individual set-ups 
Unlimited cuts and trim outs 


easily and positively set 5. Repeat jobs — vinylite strip easily 


marked, serve as electronic signals — no 
need to set individual signals when job 
is re-run. File vinylite electronic signal 
strip with your plates for future use. 


Hydraulically operated back 
gauge moves smoothly with- 
out jar or chatter 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS «SALES and SERVICE 


_c.p. SOWSON co. 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 
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103,000,000 PUBLICATIONS 
ARE MAILED MONTHLY BY 


THE ELECTRON No. 78 MACHINE CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES 





The Electron-O-Plate No. 78 is a machine that 
can take any plate up to 57” x 75”. Built with 
an all welded solid steel tank and spring bal- 
anced bakelite cover. 


For better albumen plates 
suitable to give high quality 
printing combined with long 
runs, this new idea in plate- 
making has been proven a 
good money saver to the 
many users who have them 
in their plants today. 


Send for Booklet 


J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, INC. 


47 Watts Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Distributors for 


Electron Lithoplate 
Corporation 


99-105 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 








Automatically Cut and Attach Addressed 
Labels to Newspapers, Magazines, Pamphlets, 
Direct Mail, at High Speed and Low Cost! 


Cheshire Machines have eliminated the 
bottlenecks in mailing rooms of leading 
publishers and printers for many years. 
They cut mailing time ‘way:down. Save 
the labor of many hands. Really make 
money for you. New, improved model is 
better than ever. 


LET US SURVEY YOUR MAILING NEEDS—WRITE! 
CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, INC. 


1415-25 WEST ALTGELD STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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RADE-IN allowances on old metal for 
new type are the highest in the industry, 
and that is where we expect to keep them. 


FOR EXAMPLE: 

350 Ibs. of old Foundry type will buy one 
font of a complete series of type, from 14 
to 72 point, without any additional cost. 


It is surprising what new type will do 
to step up the creative interest of your 
compositors. 


So, all you do is check over your cases and 
sort out the worn stuff, and send it to us. 


WE'LL DO THE REST. 


15-17 S. Frederick St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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; THE PRESS TO INCREASE YOUR EFFICIENCY 





LOWER YOUR COSTS 








For Quality Low Cost Printing in Black or Color 


USE COTTRELL 2-CYLINDER SHEET-FED ROTARY 

















eM E 


Commercial printers who have installed this versatile, high-speed press can tell you how 
quickly it repays its cost—and why! 


Some of the reasons are: 

Its ability to handle a wide variety of work from one to many colors. 

Its efficiency in terms of cost as compared to one or two-color flat beds. 

Its quality of reproductions, with low make-ready time, and ability to maintain quality. 
Its features for easy operation. 

Its low maintenance cost as compared to reciprocating bed types. 


Its flexibility as a part of your equipment, for the longer runs, in place of-slower presses. 









Finally, the only answer to increasing labor and overhead costs is—SPEED—with quality. 














C.B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 
Westerly, R. I. 


New York: 25 E. 26th St. @ Claybourn Division: 3713 N. Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago: Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St. 
Smyth-Horne, Ltd., 13 Bedford Row, London W.C. 1, Eng. 

















EFFICIENT 
ECONOMICAL 














QUICK magazine, like so many other leading magazines of today, is now being printed at high speed on Babcock 
Presses in order to satisfy the ever increasing demand for it. 


Since 1882 Babcock has been known for speed, precision, quality and durability, factors 
which are now being applied to the large web presses. As printed by Art Color Printing 
Company, Dunellen, New Jersey, and W. F. Hall Printing Company, Chicago, IIl., on Bab- 
cock Presses, QUICK magazine has caught the fancy of the reading public. So also Babcock 
has caught the fancy of many of the leading printers in the United States and Canada. 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS CORPORATION 


Established 1882 


pBp 800 WAYNESBURG ROAD S. E., PHONE 4-5145 





CANTON, OHIO c 
Le 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF ROTARY WEB FED PRESSES . . . ROTOGRAVURE PRESSES . . . RUBBER PLATE PRESSES .. . ROTARY k ( 








SHEET FED PRESSES . . 


88 






. CUTTERS AND CREASERS .. . 





MAGAZINE FOLDERS . . . FLAT BED PRESSES 
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WIROOUCING 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 
THE NEW LOW COST MODEL 12* 
GBC® PLASTIC BINDING EQUIPMENT 


NEVER ELVOKE a LOW PRICE 
PLASTIC BINDING SYSTEM ony OQ) 


FOR A COMPLETE 


Make extra profits quick. Do GBC plastic bind- 
ing in a choice of beautiful, colorful plastics with 
the entirely new GBC Model 12 plastic binding 
outfit. The perfect answer for plastic binding all 
jobs up to 12 inches long.* Ideal for books, sales 
presentations, brochures, catalogs, and dozens of 
other applications. No setup time required... 
no skill needed ... this unit pays handsome 
returns in short order. Made with the same 
precision, care and skill as GBC large production 
equipment to give extra long, trouble-free serv- 
ice. Specially low priced to help newcomers get 
into the plastic binding business, and at a min- 
imum initial cost, or to make short runs more 
profitable for the larger binderies and printers. 
You get both machines for only $159. 


*For larger jobs ask about the new Model 16. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST 





° Geneecal Binding C 


PRODUCERS OF 
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808-10 WEST BELMONT AVENUE 















PUNCHING: Insert paper... push down 
s handle 


1 


INSERT: Slip covers and sheets onto open 
rings 





3 


4 CLOSE: Release handle and remove finished 
job 


F.0.B. Chicago 
FOR INCREASED PROFITS 


mail this coupon today 














ips an sa co Ui ice i Ge an Sic ue ceca me ei Gln eas i a ~ 
| GENERAL BINDING corRP. | 
| 808-10 W. Belmont Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois | 
I © Please rush me full information about your new Model 12 I 
| Plastic Binding Outfit. | 
0 Please ship a Model 12 GBC Plastic Binding Outfit to me at | 
once, at the new low price of $159, F.0.B. Chicago. | 
| (0 Check enclosed 0 Send it C.O.D. 
RR scsi ce a a ead va nasa | 
| Company | 
(ol RRR RP ODDO OEE ORES eee Te MARES OTERO nr ER eee | 
| City. ZONG:...3225: SURO iisccs acess co saacte 


U. 8. and Foreign Patents have been applied for on GBC Binders 
and on GBC Binding Equipment. 







MECHANICAL 





CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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Business letters cost 
over 5 million dollars 












DR. ROBERT R. AURNER, Director 
Fox River Better Letters Division 





by 
= Fox RiVer 


Ger a new look at the printing business. Read Money- 
Making Mail, the series of free booklets “by Fox River’. See 
how little your fine printing and our fine paper cost in relation 
to your customers’ total outlay for business correspondence. 
Almost 75¢ per letter 

About 75¢ — that’s today’s average cost for dictated letters. 
Know why. See how the Letter-Cost Table makes everything 
clear, paving the way for sales of better printing of all kinds. 
Write for free Money-Making Mail booklets today — on your 
letterhead only, please. Fox RiveR PAPER CORPORATION, 5353 
Appleton Street, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


Match your quality printing 
by quoting it on 
fine paper 


Fok RiVer — 


COTTON-FIBER BOND, ONION SKIN, LEDGER 
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SALES SIZZLE 
with 
PLASTICOLOR COVER 


Sleek as satin, practical as blue denim, 
Plasticolor Cover catches on equall 
with the ‘‘smart set”’ or where besa 
ness and durability meet with hearty 
cheers. 

Soil-proof plastic film, permanently 
laminated (not coated) on fine Beckett 
cover paper, gives Plasticolor this dual 
personality. Six sealed-in, rainbow 
colors put a ‘‘steak-sizzle” into sales 
and advertising pieces. 

Toughness and wear- ability give 
‘‘stand-up-and-take-it” qualities for 
shop instructions, outdoor and indoor 
charts and displays. Dirt, grease and 
grime whisk aw ith a damp cloth. 

Customers who appreciate a smart 
change of pace in printing will appre- 
ciate your showing them Plasticolor. 
See your Beckett paper supplier or 
write us for samples. 


THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio + Berkeley 2, Calif. 


P. S$. For refreshingly new labels, box coverings, 
package wraps and similar uses, see Doplex Bril- 
liant in nine soil-proof colors. It’s the light-weight 
twin of Plasticolor . . . and just as adaptable. 
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Now availabl g trade, GLAZCOTE and 
“600” are the latest additions to the Central Compound 
ing Company's line of ink conditioners and printers’ Spe 
cialties. Introduction of both products, developed through 
pre-war research, was delayed because of wartime short- 
ages of essential ingredients. But production is now in full 
and printers NOW can enjoy the quality-build- 

hese long-awaited 
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First ask 
your local d ? 
A pe ogee write gig jobber tions at o i 
tial cans. If th or 8-Ib. at our expense 
give satisfaction a products fail to _ ask for informati oe 
, return unused por- other ink conditione tion on our emma 
terpress work, “0- es re 33" for let- =. COMPOUNDING anes Sa 
or litho. 18 N. Dam co. Hf 
Chicago 47, Iii ae 
. WMlinois i 


# Gentlemen: 


Please i 
i send information on © Glazcote 
oO **600” 


cp ae 
MPOUNDING COMPANY : Ship 8-Ib. tri 


Name. 





1718 North 
rth Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, Ill 
; inois i 


Street Address. 


! 

i 

Town i 
State_ i 
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A-—it’s CA 
Export Division: Parte atgre FINE COLOR CO 
», Inc., 35 South Willi <p LTB ey 
am Sieest, Naa ae fo Tol Bae) | 
. ork 4, N.Y 
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MILLS AND MAIN OFFICE: FITCHBURG, MASS. N. Y. OFFICE: 250 PARK AVE. N. Y. 17 © 11 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 
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Nothing pays off like a 
KELLY 





Ask any KELLY owner. What he says is worth more than all of 
our claims. But hundreds of them have told us that this time-tested 
workhorse can run all day, or around the clock, if need be. It’s a 
press that has proved its ability to pay the overhead and a profit. It 
plays no favorites in jobs, but takes them as they come and turns 
them out quickly, at low cost of operation and always of the finest 
quality. Pressmen like KELLYS because they’re easy to make ready, 


quick to get away, and have a minimum of down time. 


Ask your ATF Representative, or write to us. 





A merican Type EF 01, inder AY Manufacturers of Kelly Presses, Little Giant Presses, Chief 


Offset Presses and Web-fed Offset Presses, Gravure Presses, 
. Foundry Type and Process Cameras. Distributors for 
200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey Vandercook, Bostitch, Challenge, Hamilton and Rosback 


Branches in Principal Cities Equipment for Composing Room, Pressroom and Bindery. 
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ONSET BUILDING 
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ELIMINATE THE MANY 
TROUBLES CAUSED BY DRY AIR 


e Prevent shrinkage, expansion of stock 
3 @ Banish choke ups, uneven stock piling 











e Improve register, speed up runs 








Walton installations are low cost insurance against trouble 
and delay. Walton Humidifiers can be installed without 
interrupting work. No floor space needed. No duct or drain 
work. Connection to city water supply and wired through 
humidistat control is all that is required. 


dela 2:44 Selahiclaulelitel Meet ee ke) oy 


WALTON LABORATORIES, INC. iP. 11 
Irvington 11, N. J. 


Kindly send us your latest brochure on Humidifi- 
cation for Printers, Lithographers and Binders. 

















Name 

satin. HUMIDIFIER 
Address. 

eee EL ASE 
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Have you noticed the increased demand for 


loose-leaf binding on catalogs, price lists, 


sales manuals? It’s almost a “must” today 
with the uncertain costs of labor, materials 
and expenses of all types. Aggressive book- 
binders are aware of the need and are cashing 


in on it. 
Plastic tab indexes make these modern sell- 


ing tools more useable. Actually they make 
them less expensive because the plastic-tab 
index helps to get wider use—more frequent 
reference than a similar book not conven- 


iently indexed. 


celluloid tab indexes 





are a part of the package 


Plastic tab indexes should be sold as part of 


a “package” with your binding or printing 
jobs. If you or your customer consider them 
separately, it may cost you a profitable order. 
Or the sale of indexes may increase the sales 


volume on your binding job 50%. 
Our free sales kit “How to Sell Plastic Tab 


Indexes” will give you and your salesmen 


BRE Pere cent: eo ter ie anv 


some helpful new ammunition. Send for a 
copy and try it out on a customer. It is a 


fresh, unusual approach to an old problem. 


You will like the results it gets. 


index sales corporation 


was [§ 546 South Wells St., Chicago 7, Illinois 
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New Business Rising 











- ide, brochure or €9- 
Whether it’s eel the first job 


’re 
velope stuffer you Rising Intralace has 








ion. 
is to get attention. H™ anno 
the clean, crisp, quality look yi poe 
up and gets attention. Your prin 
the best buy is undoubtedly— 


Rising Intralace 


ensive 
v New brilliant white ¥ va coe 
y 5 weights i Distinctive nie app 
4 Envelopes to match in 5 sizes = 
4 Specially sized for offset and grav 









s 
v Excellent printing surface for letterpres 


ocked in white and ivory- 


WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW.. 


B® Rising Papers 


er Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


Now st 


.GO TO AN EXPERT! 





Rising Pap 


The above advertisement appears in 
a long list of executive advertising 
and sales promotion magazines. 


Every ad we run selling Rising Paper for a special 
| purpose also sells you—the printer—as an authority 
| on the subject. In matters of what kind and weight of 
| paper, as well as type face, colors, etc., you are boosted 
| as the expert. 

Rising Papers naturally rate well with expert print- 
ers. In the Rising line, you find the best paper for 
every sort of job... paper that handles well in the 
shop, and that pleases your customer with the look of 
extra-quality work. 


Rising Papers 


PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 
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AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


Better-built for 
better service 
on any press. 
Why don't you 
try them? 


AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 
1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 























ENGDAHL 


BINDERY 
Edition Book Binders 


“Books Bound by Us Are 
Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 W. Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone MOnrnoE 6-6062 























rile for Samples 

and name of your 
nearest Ta:Ri Dealer 
and rubber Gngraver.... 


P| 2eeP. Comeany = 


1000 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY 6, M0. 











10-W 
BELTS 


For The 


MIEHLE VERTICAL 
$10.40 


POSTPAID AND GUARANTEED 
* Not available for late model V-50. 


Jack Beall Vertical Service 
641 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Your Gilbert Quality Paper merchant 
can supply your needs promptly! 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY : Established 1887 -» Menasha, Wisconsin 


New-Cotton-Fibre-Content Bond, Ledger, Index and Onionskin Papers 


a ONE-TIME CARBON FORMS 
~ ARE PROFITABLE 


When you have a 


JCM COLLATING AND TIPPING MACHINE 










Production of internally glued forms can 
be profitable in your plant when you use 
the JCM Collating and Tipping Machine. 
Your operator can work fast and with a 
minimum of effort to produce more perfect 
work than ever before. Glue is applied in 
precisely the right amount, and at the right 
spot, with the simple speedy action of the 
machine. Sets of forms come from the ma- 
chine jogged, and ready for packaging. 


The JCM collator is flexible. It can be set 
up in a matter of minutes to accommodate 
any job from 1” x 2” to17” x 251)”. Tiered 
racks on both the left and right of the oper- 
ator provide easy access for multiple 
form collation. 


Write for further information. 







J. CURRY MENDES 


104 BROOKLINE AVE. BOSTON 15, MASS. 
© 1949, 3. Curry Mendes Branch offices...Los Angeles... Chicago... New 
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GALLEYS AND CABINETS ALL SIZES 





CONSTRUCTED OF THE FINEST STEEL 
OUT | - TE | - Durable 


STEEL IMPOSING STONES 
S3SVHD ALIIVS 









One of a complete line 
of Craftsman Line-up 
and Register Tables 






SYaLNOU 








Versatility of 
CRAFTSMAN TABLES 
Speeds Your Work, Cuts Operating Costs 
On Layout, Line-up, and Register 


RINTERS choose the Craftsman because 
of its versatility in handling layout, line- 
up, and register. Here is a table that will 
solve a host of printing problems, speed up 
your production and cut your costs of opera- 






PROOF PRESSES 



































FOUR TIER 
with 100 Galleys 


Ww. 

iia name ——“__ 
with 50 Galleys ) Va 

o “ 3/2x23Y2-$118.00 

with 25 Golleys = 93413 - 58.50 61/4x231/.-$124.50 

834x13 = $36.50 614x232 -$74.00 834x231/2-$159.50 

12x18 = $49.50 12x18 - $79.75 12x18 - $148.50 


FOSTER MANUFACTURING CORP 


123-127 North Thirteenth Street e Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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SAW TRIMMERS 


tion. Telephone: LOcust 4-2890 

You <1 pepe lenin 0% se ny Known Nationally For Dependability & Permanence [2 
sman Ta ecause of its ‘ 

ter with the (ratt ~ ABOVE PRICES INCLUDE DELIVERY TO YOUR DOOR t 


advanced design and construction. Accuracy 
is assured because the Craftsman Line-up 
and Register Table is equipped with metal 
straight-edges operating in machine cut 
geared tracks. Only Craftsman Tables offer 
this built-in accuracy. Five sizes with work- 
ing surface 28x39", 39x51”, 46x66”, 51x76”, and 
62x84”. Write for full information. 











Send for the 
Ta, 






Catalog today 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-uP TABLE | YO(UJR INK SATISFACTION 


CORPORATION. WALTHAM, MASS. 





















Ce Sh Nes Bhs nee _. Careful formulation from top-grade materials 
piineinsicepoiqoineennannanenndipiammttohanel, puts into your Triangle Ink supply the characteris- 
ene — — tics you're looking for: trouble-free production . . . 
uniform density ... greater coverage ...color 

-------+:Use this Coupon Today---------. that's alive! 









And, as many fine printers and lithographers 
have discovered, our efficient, high-gear service 
goes a long way to overcome the ink problems 
you face ... routine or exceptional. 









Craftsman Line-up Table Corp. 
57 River St., Waltham 54, Mass. 


Without obligation, please send me your 
Catalog of Craftsman Line-up and Register 















SSSR eee eee eee eee 





Tables. — your ink satisfaction ... get in touch 
1 Us. 
Name 
ae ee 
TRI ARR Ink and Color Co. Ine. 
IN 2: 26 2 8 903 Wt soi eS lho eh fe ae Oo TRAALEAS st 460 'S New York 27, N.Y 





over 25 years service to fine Lithographers and Printers 
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Insist on Megill’s Gauge Pins 





For Use on All Job Presses Nede Do Oxtere 


MEGILL’S Spring Tongue ® 
Patent GAUGE PINS 






















fr Your Guscatds/ 


REMEMBER. Only Megill makes 
“Spring Tongue” Gauge Pins. $1.80 


doz. with extra Tongue. ENNIS made-to-order salesbooks. manifold books, restaurant checks and tags 
for a wide range of businesses are made to order for you, too — because they'll 

MEGILL’S Original Steel ® mean a greater volume at a higher unit profit! ENNIS quality and workmanship 
— eee are the kind that make customers come back for more... the ENNIS profit 


structure is the kind that makes you glad they do! 
Head 12, 15 or 18 pt. high. 75¢ doz. 

: THE PIONEER IN 1870 

F THE EDWARD L. MEGILL CO. 


H 763 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 














FIT TYPE TO LAYOUT ACCURATELY 


Save time, money, and bother. Elco Universal 
Typemeter simplifies all copyfitting; any type, 
any size, in lines of any measure. Get your copy 
now. Only $5, postpaid, with full instructions 
- for use. Order from The Inland Printer Book 
Dept. or Elco Typographic Service, Second and 
Dueber, S. W., Canton 6, Ohio 








ists 





Make your own 

RUBBER PLATES 
PLASTIC PLATES 
RUBBER STAMPS 





: e STOCK and MADE-TO-ORDER BOOKS for Grocers ¢ Department Stores 
" Featuring «+6 e Clothing Stores e Bottlers e Bakeries e Wholesale Houses @ Filling 


floating platens 
°30-ton pressure 


*Precision-ground, Stations e Dairies... FOR EVERY BUSINESS THAT SELLS 












ica sacle 





° pletelyautomati PLUS a complete line of printed-to-order Bank Deposit Slips, 
assuring Restaurant Checks, Bills of Lading and Special Tags. 
PERFECT RESULTS 
& FOR OVER 40 YEARS — ENNIS HAS BEEN THE 
Bench Models 9”x10” SPECIALTY MANUFAC FURER FOR THE fi 
and 10’x12” platens PRINTER! Write today for the ENNIS Catalog and § 





Models up to 20’x24” available samples — they're profit-packed! 


New! Ekctx0- Zz : oe 
ew ilectro- Cofeys (Ennis) TAG & SALESBOOK CO. 








4 VULCANIZERS Manufacturers of Paper Products for the Trade 
; Simple to use S Reasonable to buy General Office & Factory: ENNIS, TEXAS @ Eastern Division & Factory: CHATHAM, VA. 
Economical to operate ; 
Write for illustrated Folder P WAREHOUSES: Houston, Texas; Birmingham, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; Albuquerque, N. M. 


ELECTRO-COPYST, INC. 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

















MODERN, EFFICIENT EQUIPMENT 
FOR PLATE MAKING DEPARTMENTS 


Cameras, Whirlers, Tables, 
Sinks, Vacuum Frames, Etc. 











Send For Our Free Catalogue 


THE DOUTHITT CORP. 


680 EAST FORT STREET 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 

















» MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT © 110 OTTAWA ST. * TOLEDO 4, OHIO + GARFIELD 3781 
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AMERICAN 
BLUE BOY 









ALL STEEL 


| “BLUED LIKE A GUN” 
Roman othic 
N® 123456 N° 123456 
Facsimile Impression Facsimile Impression 


FORWARD OR BACKWARD 
—_ ROMAN OR GOTHIC FIGURES 
5 WHEEL BLUE BOY 18 6 WHEEL BLUE BOY 20 
MODEL 5 § . MODEL 6 $ ' 
TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE—A trade-in allowance on 
old machines of any make can be made, equal to 10% of 
the purchase price of new machines ordered. 


AT ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN 8, N. Y. 
BRANCH — 105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 

















RICHARDS ELECTROMATIC 








DOES ' 
EVERYTHING! MACHINE 
DELUXE 
@ 3 Motors 
@ Many Exclusive 
Patented 
Features 


SAWS, TRIMS, 
ROUTS, PLANES, 
MORTISES, ETC. 


Precisioned 
Plates Save 
Press Time 


WRITE FOR 
DETAILS AND 
FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE OF 
OUR LINE 


J. A. Richarps Co. ““"3""* 














Your Harris-Seybold 
equipmentcan be made 


D ec i re | 4 ro like new, with “fac- 


tory-grade”’ rebuild- 
to 


ing. Well-known 
Rebuild? 





Harris-Seybold 
standards of quality 
are maintained 
throughout. Why not 
get the finest job? 


SEYBOLD CUTTERS 


Complete restoring of cutters, paper 
drills and mill trimmers—with 
“factory know-how”. 


HARRIS PRESSES 


Cylinders ground, key units over- 
hauled, or complete rebuilding by 
skilled craftsmen. 








CALL OR WIRE 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD COMPANY 


WESTERN DISTRICT © USED MACHINERY DIVISION 





555 W. WASHINGTON BLVD ¢ CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





be 








a 


30 and 36 Point 


Now “AAvatalle! 


30 and 36 point Brush now available for immediate 
delivery for the first time at this low price. Sizes from 
14 pt. to 48 pt. are in process and will soon be in stock. 


30 pt. CAPS, 5A $4.40...1.¢., 12a $5.00... Complete $9.40 
36 pt. CAPS, 4A $5.60...1.¢., 10a $5.00... Complete $10.60 
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NO WV wore provuction nouns Between 
GRINDING OF LONG KNIVES 








ROGERS 


Model 220 Knife Grinder 


Increases Knife Life . . . Keeps Knives 
Keen and Sharp . .. Reduces New Knife 
Costs and Knife Inventories 





Chipper, paper cutting and other straight 220” 
knives are economically handled on this 7 ton, 28 
foot long, vibrationless model. All of the latest 
features developed through 62 years of Rogers 
grinding experience are included. Other grinders 
in this series available in sizes of 90, 100, 110 and 
134 inches. Write today for further information. 


Manufacturers of Knife Grinding Equipment Since 1887 


SAMUEL C. ROGERS & CO. 


183 Dutton Ave. Buffalo 11, N. Y. 








SAVE TIME, REDUCE COSTS, 
GET BETTER PRINTING 


WITH Oe) IRON FURNITURE 


Modern efficiency methods require the use of the fewest possible 
pieces of accurate iron furniture in each form. Choose fonts or 
sorts from the M & W stock list of some 200 sizes, so that you 
may save labor and time in each lock-up. Font schemes and price 
lists of furniture and other compos- 
ing room products are yours for the 
asking. 






) 


\ 
Morgans 
& Wilcox 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. Printers Supplies Since 1878 
Dealers in Principal Cities 











All “Honeycomb’ Bases 


are eee 


Make no mistake about it . . . only Blatch- 
ford gives you all the Blatchford security and 
economies. 


Blatchford lifted plate mounting “out of 
the groove” when it originated the honey- 
comb base, but the base was only a part 
of a finely engineered system. 


Others have copied the base . . . but no 











59's AIRES 


Ctmpate 


CARBON PAPERS) 


»» and 
you're sute 
to choose 






























one has satisfactorily copied the system. ” 
When you buy a “honeycomb” base 
. .. be sure it’s BLATCHFORD 
q Anyone could mistake Re ONE-TIME 
the BASE... but no A\CE CARBON PAPERS deliver CARBON PAPERS 
one could possibly clean, clear and sharp impres- 
mistake the... (Mm! sions — by actual job experi- REDBACK 
Blatchford C ATCHD ence. Try Ace Redback Pencil PENCIL CARBONS 
Carbons for salesbooks, bills of 
lading, and order books. Try Ace One-Time Carbons for 
snap-out forms, manifold forms, invoices, etc. There’s your 
7 W 2 L ATCH FOR D CO proof! Yes, you'll find the quality and service you demand. 
e e . J 
Branch of National Lead Company WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
63 Park Row 900 W. 18th St. 
New York 7, N. Y. Chicago 80, Ill. ACE CARBON PAPER CO., INC. 
664 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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_ORPLID | 
Corvinus Skyline 
Stade 7 PRISMAA 
Ud. ee | Corvinus Med, Italic 
WHAT’S. MORE, IT’S FLAT ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 
633 PLYMOUTH COURT « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOI 


THE YEAR ROUND... 


PERFECTION FLAT GUMMED PAPER 


AND THERE ARE THESE ADDED ADVANTAGES 














PERFECTION prints perfectly by either offset or letterpress 





PERFECTION’S 65 different stock items meet almost any specifications Ses — 
PERFECTION comes in 10 Whites—18 colors RICHARDS’ EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 
PERFECTION has Dextrine, Strong & special gumming = ne ee 
PERFECTION can be printed on the gummed side, too J. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





The PERFECTION Fiat Gummed Paper Sample Kit helps 


you to recommend the RIGHT Gummed Paper for the 
job, and is available to distributors Wanted...accressive PRINTERS 


" To use our Nationally Advertised 
Ask your Fine Paper Merchant for Brands of printing equipment. Write 


a sample book or write direct to:— today for FREE catalog No. 100 of up-to- 
date Printer’s Suppliesand Equipment. 


~~ 
cumns PAPER MANUFACTURERS COMPANY ; | 


Save Standing Time... Increase AMSCO CHASES 


P r oductive P r ess Time with the Electric-Welded . Square and True . Absolutely Guaranteed 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue — Long Island City, New York 


Wa | 


Products Inc. 3 
74-32 Jamaica Avenue ¢ 
Woodhaven 21, N. Y. 
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ROTARY PRESSES . 














The Taylor Registerscope insures faster make-up and register of For Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. All Presses 2 
flat bed forms BEFORE they go on press by enabling forms to for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements ¢ 
be registered without costly time-wasting moves on the press. 

Productive press time is increased and press runs start with a WALTER SCOTT &CO.,INC., PLAINFIELD,N.J. 

minimum of delay. ,. 





The Taylor Registerscope is simple and easy to operate . .. no 
special knowledge or training is required. From the time that it 
is installed on your standard imposing surfaces it begins to pay 





for itself and bring in extra profits. Enthusi Is from 
representative plants all over the country attest the time-saving, Virtually Every Printing Plant in the World Uses One or More 





labor-saving, profit-making effectiveness of the Taylor Register- 
scope. Reasonable in cost, the Taylor Registerscope soon pays for TIME-SAV ING PRODU om a) 
itself in increased profits. For full information, write: F re) R PRINTER S 


LEAD AND- RULE CUTTERS * TYPE GAUGES 
TAY LO g MACH | N bE COM PANY MITERING MACHINES * COMPOSING STICKS « SLUG CLIPPERS * BAND SAWS 
H. B. ROUSE & CO., 2214 N. Wayne Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


Room 302, 210 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore 2, Md. 








: 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 





Volume 124 * November, 1949 %* Number 2 
Published Monthly by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation 


HORACE T. HUNTER, President 
ERNEST R. GAULEY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
J. L. FRAZIER, Secretary 


309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILL., U. S. A. 


THE INLAND PRINTER furnishes the most reliable and sig- 
nificant information on matters concerning the printing and allied 
industries. Contributions are solicited but should be concisely 
stated and presented in typewritten manuscript. 


Subscription Rates 


For United States: One year, $4.00; two years, $7.00; three 
years, $10.00. Single copy, $0.40; none free. Foreign: One, year, 
1 three years, 00. Pan-. American: One year, $6.00; two 
years, $10.00; three years, $15.00. Make checks or money orders 
(for foreign) payable to MACLEAN-HUNTER Publishing Corpora- 
tion. Foreign postage stamps not acceptable. 


For Canada and Newfoundland: One ag $4.50; two years, $8.00; 
three years, $11.50. Single copy, $0.45. These ‘subscriptions and 
remittances may sent in Canadian funds to The Inland Printer, 
Terminal A, P. O. Box 100, Toronto, Canada. 

When subscriptions expire the magazine is discontinued unless 
a renewal is received prior to the publication of the following issue. 
Avoid possible delay by remitting promptly. 


Foreign Subscription Agents 


Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street West, 
Toronto, Canada. 

H. Williams, 728 Argyle Ave., Verdun 19, Quebec, Canada. 

jo aod Hunter Limited, Sun Life of Canada Building, Trafalgar 
Square, London, S. W. i., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E. C., Englan 

Alex, Cowan & Sone a ented) General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Ad lelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

Bureau International, P.O. Box 2218, Havana, Cuba. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 








LEVERLOCK 


THE GALLEY LOCK THAT REALLY WORKS! 
Will Save You Money! 


* Eliminates tie-up of many kinds of linecast forms 
% Speeds page make-up and proofing 

*% Holds securely for handling, shipping 

%* Holds fine type on its feet for good proofs 

* Sizes to fit all standard steel galleys 


SAMPLE, (834 Size) AVAILABLE.................. $1.00 POSTPAID 
ADDRESS INQUIRY TO NEAREST BRANCH 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION—Branches in Principal Cities. 


E. C. PALMER & CO. LTD.—Dallas, Houston, Miami, New 
Orleans, Tampa 


—, = BRINTNALL CO., INC.—San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
eattle 








WALTER Y. STANLEY 


HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 











A New Edition of Thompson's 
Mechanism of the Linotype 


Revised and INDEXED 


The old reliable—including all the new 
machines, plus an index. Over 500 text 
references to causes, effects and adjust- 
ments. Find the cause and cure quickly. 
No waste time trying to find the trouble 
and the right adjustment. A new chap- 
ter on Definitions of Mechanical Terms 
that will give you confidence to carry 
on expertly and efficiently. Written in 
nontechnical terms—you do not have to 
be a mechanic to follow its directions. 
Keeps your machines, one or 100, in top 
production. A 248 page workman that 
will get the job done quick and right.. 
An absolute must for beginners — a 
necessity for the experienced. Semiflex- 
ible fabrikoid cover, fits your pocket, 
$5.00 from 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


MAKE YOUR OWN 


OWN Rubber 
sit Printing Plates 


Chambers 
<—€ 


. 






Extreme Precision 
Tremendous Power 
Maintained Pressure 
Power Economy 

Connects to 110 V. 
Thermostatically Controlled 


The Eva-Press 


Write for Literature 
AMERICAN EVATYPE CORPORATION 
Deerfield, Illinois 


Platens 11 x 13 in. 














ROSBACK 


e Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole and 
Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Perforators, 
Power and Foot-Power Vertical Perforators, 
Hand Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 
Punching Machines, and Gang Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 
Largest Perforator Factory in the Werld 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


@ MODERN AND COMPLETE Printing Estab- 

lishment with excellent reputation of long 
standing in San Francisco. Equipment: Com- 
plete composing room, Letter Presses and New 
Offset and Plate Making department. Low rent 
and very fine location. Owner wishes to retire 
because of health. $38,000.00—A real oppor- 
tunity—Reasonable down payment and terms to 
right party. Box N-1357. The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





CALENDAR AND CALENDAR PADS 


@ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad- 
vertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush Calendar 
Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 





@ WHOLESALE CALENDARS TO PRINT- 

ERS. DO YOUR OWN_ IMPRINTING— 
FULL LINE. FLEMING CALENDAR CO., 
6540 COTTAGE GROVE AVE., Chicago 37. 








HABERULE 


Visual COPY-CASTER 


Amateur or expert, your copy-fittin 
problems can be solved easily an 
quickly. Because now you can work 
with the easiest, fastest copy-fitter 
ever known, the Haberule Visual Copy- 
Caster! More than 36,000 artists, print- 
ers, ad men, editors, copy writers, stu- 
dents, etc., have acclaimed the amazing 
simplicity with which it works out any 
copy-fitting problem. Get yours today! 
763 machine and foundry type faces; 
pocket size; plastic bound. Complete $6 
with Haberule plastic type gauge 


At Artists’ Materials Stores...o7 


HABERULE PUBLISHING CO. 


11 east 42nd street - new york 17,n.y. 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE 


1948 Miehle V50—$1,000 discount 
New & Used 12x18 Kluge units 
17'2x22'2 Webendorfer—late style 
National Cutter 36”’—1 year old 
Kelly, 17'/2x22'2, late type 
Christensen Gang Stitcher 


Tompkins Printing Eqpt. Co. 
Phone, Wire or Write TA 5-8003 
1040 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 











FOR SALE (continued) 


FOR SALE 


MIEHLE PRESSES, SINGLE and TWO COLOR, 
HAND FED, AND WITH AUTOMATIC 
FEEDERS 





No. 1/0 Two Color Miehle, Dexter Suction 
Feeder and ext. del. 

No. 46 Single Color Miehle Automatic Unit, 
bed 3612" x 46” 

No. 46. Two Color Miehle Automatic Unit, 
bed 3554" x 46” 

No. 2 Kelly Press, 22” x 34” 

Style “B” Kelly Press, 17” x 22” 

20” x 26” Miller Simplex 

Miehle Horizontal 22” x 28” 

1—V-45 Miehle Vertical Press 

Model “M” Cleveland Folder with continu- 
ous feeder 

34” Diamond Paper Cutter 

38” - 40" - 50” Seybold Paper Cutters 

44" Oswego Paper Cutter, heavy duty — 
Auto. Clamp 

“B” Cleveland with Continuous Auto. Feeder 

2—No. 8 Linotypes, 3 magazines 

Model “E” 8 page Duplex Newspaper Press 

Monotype Giant Caster 

20” x 30”, 22” x 32” Thompson Cutters and 
Creasers 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
Marshall and Jefferson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Many other items — list on request 











Miller 27x41 Two-Color 


Auto Clamp Paper Cutters 
44” and 48” 


Miller Simplex 20x26 Press 

No. 2 Kelly 22x34 Press 
Cleveland Auto. Folder 26x40 
Christensen Gang Stitcher 

Miehle Hand Fed Press 46” & 56” 


Sheridan (Rowe) Three-Knife 
Continuous Trimmers 


Harris EL 22x34 Offset Press 
Webendorfer 22x29 Offset Press 
J. SPERO & COMPANY 


549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Telephone ANdover 3-4633 








FOR SALE (continued) 








SYVTRON 


“Vibrating” 


PAPER 
JOGGERS 


3600 vibrations 

* per minute jog pa- 
per 3 to 4 times as 
fast as by hand. 








Available in a va- 
riety of styles and 
sizes to fit your 
work and shop 
layout. 


Write for folder 








SYNTRON CO. 


575 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 








VERIFIABLE VALUES 
Vanderccook Model 05 New 20% 


off 

Vandercook Model 317 Used 60 
days, discount 25% 

Miehle 41 Two Color unit 

Miehle Vertical V-45 model 

2 Miehle 2/0 and 2 5/0 

2 Miehle No. 2 one unit, the other 
hand fed 

No. 4-4R Miehle hand fed 

Miller Simplex 

Miller High Speed 

Kluge 12 x 18 Unit 

2 Model 25 Linos No. 47180, 
47181 

2 Model 26 Linos No. 48808, 
47072 

3 Model B. Intertypes 
Christenson Pony gang stitcher 
new style packer, 6 station 

2 Seybold 44” cutters 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 


110 W. Harrison Street 
Chicago 5 














e@ MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. 

Composition Caster No. 10297 with %4 H. P. 
variable speed motor and Bishop Gas Heat Reg- 
ulator—Style D. Keyboard No. 5965 with one 
set extra Keybanks and Bars. Scales, Mat Cases, 
Matrics, Wedges and Composition Molds. Also 
Stripped down Composition Caster, Display 
Type attachment and Lead and Rule with 2 and 
6 point Rule Molds. All in apparent good order. 
Box N-1358, The Inland Printer, Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 


@ 2 H. P. GUARANTEED Rebuilt variable 

speed 1800/720 RPM printing press motor. 
G. E. 220 volt, single phase. R. B. Weiler, West 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 











e@ FOR SALE: An Extensive Line of new and 

rebuilt printing equipment on easy terms. 
Write for free list. Missouri Central Type 
Foundry, Wichita, Kans. 





@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY: New mod- 

el National book sewing machines; also re- 
built machines. Write for particulars. Joseph 
E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











SALESMEN WANTED 


bindery or printing equip Send comp 


The opening of our Chicago branch offers an outstanding oppor- 
tunity for capable and energetic salesmen experienced in selling 
information including 





D. W. SCHULKIND, Pres. 


426 West 33rd Street 





compensation desired. Your confidence will be respected. Address: 


E. P. LAWSON CO. 
New York 1, N. Y. 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Makes Embossing Easy 
Needs no heating or melting—Simply wet it, attach it to tympan and 
let press run until dry. Sheets 53/4x9 1/2 inches. $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 
Instruction with each package. 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (Continued) 


( FIRST SEE UF ) 
/ 


FALOCO eee 









FALCO REBUILT 
AND GUARANTEED 


Miehle #41 Complete 

Miehle #46 Complete 

Miehle 6/OTC; Cross Feeder E.D. 

Miehle 1/OTC; Feeder; E.D. 

Miller TC 25” x 38” 

Miehle 6/0; DSPF; E.D. 

Miehle 5/0; Feeder; E.D. 

Miehle 4/0; Cross Feeder; E.D. 

Miehle 2/0; DSPF; E.D. 

Miehle 4/4; Swingback Feeder; 
E.D. 

Miehle #2; DSPF; E.D. 

Kelly #1; Kelly #2. 

Miehle Horizontals, 22 x 38 

Miehle Verticals 

10 x 15 Automatic Job Presses 

12 x 18 C&P—Rice Feeder 

Boston Stitchers #17—4 head 

Seybold and National Cutters 

Hammond and Rouse Saws 

Berry Lift, Paasche No—Offset 
Spray 


THE FALCO 
CORPORATION 


343 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 4 
Tel.: Harrison 7-5643 


GENERAL OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 
47-01 35th St., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, 


NEW YORK 
Tel.: Stilwell 4-8026 








FOR SALE 


2/0 MIEHLE 


Cross feeder, extension delivery, excellent 
condition, can be seen running. Box 
N-1356, THE INLAND PRINTER, 








309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 








@ MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—For all presses. 
Some rebuilt units. C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co., 
W. Mineral Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





HELP WANTED 


@ WANTED: 3 thoroughly experienced Press- 
men for better class halftone and label work. 
Kelly and Miller Presses. Stoneman, familiar 
with sterling base. Also Ludlow Operator and 
Make-Up Man for job and book work. Union 
Shop. Scales, $80.00 up. Paid vacations and 
holidays; sick pay, hospitalization, life and 
health insurance. The Herald Press, Inc., 1930 
Camden Road, Charlotte, North Carolina. 





@ SALES MANAGER: A quality, union litho- 

graphic plant in New York City desires to 
increase sales; offers an unusual opportunity 
to a sales manager with experience in the offset 
field. We are interested in a person who has 
the “know how” in sales organization. This is 
an excellent chance for the right man to cash 
in on his ability. Write Box N-1359, The Inland 
Printer, Chicago, Illinois. 





@ SALARIED POSITIONS. $3600 to $30,000. 

This confidential service for outstanding men 
who desire a new connection, will develop and 
conduct preliminary negotiations without risk 
to present position. Send name and address for 
details. Tomsett Associates, 1208 Berger Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





HELP WANTED (continued) 


@ WANTED: Qualified Book and Job Printer 

for permanent job. Union scale plus vaca- 
tion, sick leave, retirement and other benefits. 
State age, experience and references. Apply 
809 South Wright Street, University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Illinois. 





@ FOREMAN for small specialty printing shop. 

Must be good craftsman and know schedul- 
ing, inks and stock. Box N-1360, The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 6, IIl. 





MOTOR CONTROL AND EQUIPMENT 

@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-West- 
inghouse Motor and control equipment for 

printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Dr., 

Chicago, Ill. 





REPRESENTATION WANTED 

@ SALESBOOKS: One-time carbon forms, 
Snap-er and business forms—free illustrated 

price lists. ERSCO, Cor. Compton Ave., Bronx 

61, New York. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 

@ SUPERINTENDENT OR PRODUCTION 
MANAGER for letterpress plant, experienced 

in all departments, wishes to make change. 

Prefer Southern States but will consider going 





anywhere. Publication or Commercial plant 
preferred. Write Box N-1355, The Inland 
Printer. 

STATIONERY 


@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 
graved stationery of fine quality. Siegrist 

— Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City 13, 
oO. 





STITCHING WIRE 

@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. Over 
ninety-two years of wire drawing experience. 

Supplied in coils or on spools. Sold by leading 

dealers everywhere. 





STOCK CUTS 





Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 


For Professional Home Training 





Now is the time to make your spare time 
pay. Increase your earning power. Mr. 
Young, international layout authority, of- 
fers a complete Home Study Course to 
help printers, advertising men, artists, etc. 
Learn by mail how to use sound layout 
principles. Receive Mr. Young’s own per- 
sonal criticisms. Endorsed by graduates. 
Write to Dept. I.P. for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 
Needs no heating or melting—Simply wet 
it, attach it to tympan and let press run 
until dry. Sheets 534 x 914 inches. $1.25 
a dozen postpaid. 
Instructions with each package. 

THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. @ Chicago 6, IIil. 














Statement of the Ow hip, Manag t, Cir- 
culation, Etc., Required by the Acts of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933. 


of THE INLAND PRINTER, published 
monthly, at Chicago, Illinois, for 
October 1, 1949 





State of Illinois)... 
County of Cooks 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
J. L. Frazier, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
t, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 








The Holiday Spirit Mlustrated with 


STOCK CUTS ano STOCK PHOTOS 


Printers—and anyone who has Holiday Mes- 
sages to illustrate—COBB SHINN’S Plastic 
bound Cutalog 76 contains ideas in Art 
(line and halftone) easy to use and eco- 
nomical. This 9 x 12 Cutalog will be in- 
valuable to you for the coming season. 


CUTALOG 76 is FREE Write now! 


COBB SHINN 


721 Union St., Indianapolis 25, Ind. 











TYPEFOUNDERS 

@ PERFECTION HARD FOUNDRY TYPE: 
Modern fages, priced right. Write for speci- 

mens. Perfection Type, Inc., St. Paul 1, Minn. 





@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE; attractive 
faces, always dependable. Write for circular. 
Northwest Type Foundry, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 





date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
side of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
ager are: 

Publisher: Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corp., 

Chicago, III. 

Editor—J. L. Frazier, Evanston, Illinois. 
Managing Editor—None. 
Business Manager—J. L. Frazier, Evanston, 

Illinois. 

2. That the owner is: Maclean-Hunter Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Illinois. The stockhoiders of the 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation are: 
Ernest R. Gauley, 5240 Sheridan Road, Chicago, 
Illinois; J. L. Frazier, 2043 Orrington Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois; Col. J. B. Maclean, 7 Austin 
Terrace, Toronto, Ontario; Horace T. Hunter, 
120 Inglewood Drive, Toronto, Ontario; Maclean- 
Hunter Publishing Company, Ltd.,481 University 
Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 

3. That the known stockholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustees is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide own- 
er; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 

im. 


J. L. FRAZIER, Editor. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 11th 


day of October, 1949. 
M. E. JOHNSTON. 
(My commission expires Oct. 22, 1949.) 
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HERE’S A HELPFUL HINT 
ON PERFORATING 


From Conrad Printing Company of Tacoma, Washington 


"A trick I've found to be of great value on perforating 
jobs is the use of a below type perforating rule used 
as follows: 


Using Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan, make ready as 
usual, all but the perforating rule. Then with a piece 
of sticky back tape (used to mount cuts) fasten a piece 
of zinc or brass to the Cromwell Tympan for the perfo- 
rating rule to cut on. You get a clean, flat laying per-—- 
foration on platen or cylinder." 





Byron J. Evans 


Pressroom Foreman 


CROMWELL TYMPAN USERS KNOW 


there is no substitute for quality 


— they know the “tricks of the trade,” too! 


Pressroom foremen like Mr. Evans know how to get quality 
results. That’s why they specify Cromwell Special Prepared 
Tympan. Cromwell Prepared Tympan gives them cal- 
ipered uniformity, high tensile strength and absolute 
resistance to oil, moisture and atmospheric changes. And 
Cromwell Tympan is UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED! 


“DON’T SAY ‘TYMPAN’...SAY ‘CROMWELL’!” 


‘The CROMWELL 
‘Sex Paper Company 


4801-4833 South Whipple St., Chicago 12, Illinois 








INTERTYPE 
makes it easy to set type that... 
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VERSATILITY! That’s the word for Intertype Models F and G 
Mixer line-composing machines. They can produce all kinds 
of composition ... from the whispers of agate classified to the 
bold dramatic voices of heads and display. 


They can mix them, too... as many as siv different faces in the 
same line. With the FINGER-FLIP SHIFT, an operator can turn 
out a wide variety of mixed composition... without leaving 
his chair. The No-rurN AurosutrT also saves him time and 
energy. He can change swiftly from one pair of magazines to 
another without cranking. 


Deadlines are met with amazing ease and speed by versatile 
Intertype Mixers. Galley after galley of complex heads, dis- 
play, classified—-and straight matter, too—are just part of a 
day's work....As one user reported after his first day on an 
Intertype Mixer, “I never believed this machine would be 
the time-saver it is proving to be.” 

Write today to your nearest Intertype® 

District Office for more Mixer details 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


BROOKLYN 2,N.Y. CHICAGO 5, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 11,CAL. LOS ANGELES 15, CAL. 
NEW ORLEANS 10, LA. BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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Model F—All 90-channel magazines. 
Model G—Combines 72 and 90-channel 
magazines. Shown above is a Model F 
equipped with four side magazines. 


SET IN LYDIAN, WAVERLEY AND FUTURA 








